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For broader picture horizons 
load with SUPREME! 


Nowhere under the springtime sun are you 
likely to nd a subject t well suited 


to Ansco Supreme Film! 


Phis fne grain, fully panchromatic film 
combines the desirable qualities 

you want for outdoor work with hand 
cameras Its high emulsion speed and 
color sensitivity let you use ’ eavy hilters for 
hand-held shots. Its moder, p ale hromatic 
sensitivity gives pleasing black-and-white 


renditions of the full range of colors. Thanks 


to Supreme’s fine grain and high resolving 
power, you can make really big enlargements, 
free from bothersome grain and rich 


in minute detail 


Broaden yout picture-taking horizons. Keep 
your camera loaded with Ansco Supreme 
You'll find it in rolls, 35mm magazines 
and flm packs, at your dealer’s. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


“Fy y Res rch t Re alit ‘a 


Ask for ANSCO SUPREME FILM 








True colors go hand-in-hand with precise exposure control. That’s 
why the Master II is so widely preferred for critical color work. It 
provides complete control of color exposure, in quick, simple form 
Glance at the A and C positions on the exclusive WESTON exposure 
dial. Within these positions you have the safe working range of 
color film. Thus by simply keeping the colors you want within this 
safe range, you can be sure of truthful color reproduction, every time 


And for monochrome, too, this exclusive dial gives you the same 


exacting exposure control for every shot. With the color season right 


ahead, why not visit your dealer and ask to see the Weston 
MASTER II, today. WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 


617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 


The Meters Most Photographers Use 


Mnasler 2 


weston 





Articles 


Eight French Photographers 


The work of contemporary French 
photographers, among them, mem- 
bers of the Groupe des XV, reflects 
the temper of photography and es- 


thetics in France today. 


Human Interest for Your Pictures 

by Hans Kaden 
A subtle use of human beings in 
pictures can be very effective as 
well as add considerable interest to 


pictorial work. 


Negative Analysis—The Middle Way 
by John Nichols 


Transparency Correction with Watercolor Dyes 
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The vivacious blonde on our cover this month 
is Phoebe Murray. Phoebe is a 20-year-old 
just beginning her New York modeling career. 
Sandi Nero, who made the exposure, says, 
“It's a first cover for both of us.” Nero made 
the shot in a rapidly-exposed series with 
Rolleiflex and a single spotlight. 
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Rollei Plate Back Sets complete your 
Rollei’s versatility; enable you to use 
plates or cut film, with the wide va- 
riety of emulsions available. Order 
through your local dealer. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: 








AUTOMATIC 


(Rolleiflex 











Ever wonder why Rolleiflex also is credited with so many 

of the fine color shots appearing in leading magazines? 

One of the outstanding reasons, of course, is Rollei’s 

lens equipment. The lenses used in the Rolleiflex are 
selected for their unequalled color correction . . . being 
critically balanced to bring every color, including red, into 
the same sharp focal plane. This accounts for their 

true color rendition ... even of the most delicate color tones. 
And since the lens best for color also is best for 
black-and-white . .. and since Rollei offers so many exclusive 
operating advantages . .. it’s the logical choice for 

all types of work, either in full color or monochrome. 

See Rolleiflex, and the companion Rolleicord, 


at your local dealer’s today. 


Burleigh brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PONDER & BEST, INC. 


814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 





Be A 
Professional 
CAMERA MAN 


MEN — AND WOMEN — with a camera ca 
reer ahead, train at the School of Mod- 
ern Photography . . . America’s largest 

with a world-famous faculty and 


unmatched equipment. 


Above, an SMP student works on a 
practical assignment in one of the com- 
mercial studios with a professional mod- 
el. 


Classes in Portraiture, General Com- 
mercial, Color, Color Printing, Photo 
graphic Art Techniques — airbrush and 
others, are open for any starting date 
you choose—day or evening. A trip 
through the school will thrill you, and 
the modest tuition fees should convince 
you that NOW is the time to start on 
that professional camera career. 


Come visit us, write or phone for 
booklet Ai of successful graduates. Ap- 
proved for Veterans’ Training. 


the School of 


Modern Photography 
136 E. 57th St. e New York 22, N.Y. 
PLAZA 8-1763 





Notes From A Laboratory i | 





By Herbert C. McKay 


Wea: 


VECTOGRAPH NOVELTIES 


Now that Ve tograph materials are again to 
be available you will no doubt want to get 
into the fun. Although this material was 
originally developed for making large ster- 
eoscopic prints, the process can be adopted 
to other uses, one of which will appeal 
to the non-steroscopic photographer. 

The Vectograph is a transparency which 
consists of two different pictures upon the 
same transparent base. One picture is on 
the face, the other on the back of the base 
material. While to ordinary vision the re- 
sult is a meaningless scramble of lines, 
when viewed by polarized light, either of 
the pictures becomes visible depending on 
the plane of polarization. 

There are various ways of using this 
principle. The first is the small pocket pic- 
ture. 

Suppose, for example, we have a picture 
of a house and another of a room within 
that house. To make it more specific let 
us say we have a picture of Brown’s house, 
showing the front door and the windows 
of the 
another picture of the living room, with 
Mrs. Brown seated in a chair reading. 

These two pictures are used to make the 
Vectograph. When it is done it is mounted 
in a pocket frame which has a circular 
mask. Included in the folder is a dise of 
Polaroid slightly larger than the opening 
in the mask. This disc bears two small 
marks upon the edge to indicate the two 
positions. When the Polaroid is placed 
over the picture in one position, the ex- 
terior of the house will be seen. If the 
dise is turned a quarter turn, the exterior 
view will dissolve and the interior will be 
seen. 

It might be that Mr. Brown would pre- 
fer to have his wife in one picture and the 
children in another. Perhaps someone on a 
political fence would carry the portraits 
of two contending candidates, or a young 
fellow might carry pictures of two different 
girls. It makes no difference as to subject: 
any two pictures can be carried. 

[his scheme was elaborated by a pho- 
tographer who was also an amateur me- 
chanic. He made a fitting for a rather large 
locket in which the Polaroid was carried in 
position A. Anyone seeing the locket would 
see this picture and that is all. However, 
the Polaroid was carried in a spring ring 
which could be turned a quarter turn to 
position B to reveal a “secret” picture. 


living room. Then there is 


When reieased, the spring would return 
the Polaroid to its normal position. 

A similar application was made by 
another home mechanic. He, however, 
adapted the idea to home decoration, there 
being more or less a vogue in “picture 
lights” for room walls. Nothing more than 
a picture frame about three inches deep, 
this carries a transparency in front and 
a lamp bulb in back. When lighted this 
not only provides diffuse illumination, it 
also exhibits the transparency. In its origi- 
nal form it is a decorative novelty. With 
the Vectograph added it becomes even 
more attractive. 

The first of these which came to my 
notice were mounted in round frames a 
little less than seven inches in diameter. 
The Polaroid was incorporated in a revolv- 
ing ring around the outer rim of the 
frame itself. This outer ring was provided 
with stops at the two quarter-turn posi- 
tions. Just by turning the ring either one 
of two pictures was made visible. This is 
perhaps the least advisable of the various 
methods, although the simplest. The turn- 
ing motion, obvious to any spectator, gives 
the show away. 

The idea was further developed by one 
photographer who made use of a small syn- 
chronous motor, geared to one half revolu- 
tion per minute, which drove the Polaroid 
continuously. There would then be a pic- 
ture change each half minute. Actually a 
picture would be visible for perhaps ten 
seconds, then for 20 seconds there would 
be mixed pictures with the second pic- 
ture visible for perhaps ten seconds. Al- 
though amusing for a few minutes such 
a device soon becomes dull and making 
more than one of these certainly is not 
advisable. 

A friend of this man liked the idea but 
decided to make use of his own version. 
He made Vectographs and mounted them 
without the Polaroid. He then altered sev- 
eral 3-Di viewers (such as are used for 
viewing stereoscopic Vectographs) by re- 
moving the filters and reassembling them 
so that half of them had both filters at the 
opposed angle. Thus if you look at the 
dual Vectograph with one pair of viewers 
you would see one picture. When the 
other pair was used the other picture 
would be visible. 

He made a few prints using a pin-up as 
one subject and various child poses as 





companions. The compositions were care- 
fully chosen so that the dual picture was 
too confused to reveal either. Of course 
he would receive comments and questions 
about his pictures and, with prepared pat- 
ter about his magic camera, he would give 
the viewers to the guests, taking care to 
see that they were properly divided. 

You can imagine the cross-purpose com- 
ments which resulted. Usually after the 
initial period he had the guests exchange 
viewers (to make this easier, he had 
colored the mounts—red for one axis, blue 
for the other). The resolving of the mys- 
tery usually produced as much hilarity as 
the original confusion of comment. 

To go to more serious applications, one 
amateur who is also a teacher, made up 
a combined print of the exterior view of 
the hand and an X-ray of the same hand 
in the same position. When used in class 
the first view seen was that of the hand. 
Then, as the Polaroid was slowly turned, 
the flesh grew transparent and the bones 
could be seen through the tissue. As the 
filter was turned still further the flesh 
disappeared and the bones were seen 
alone. This simple device proved more 
efficient for teaching than any number of 
composite drawings and pictures ordinarily 
found in textbooks. The relation of the 
bones to the soft tissues of the hand is 
so vitally presented that it is never for- 
gotten. 

It was suggested that automobile manu 
facturers who spend large amounts of 
money in making “cut-away” motors for 
display at automobile shows, could make 
use of similar arrangements so cheaply 
that one could be placed in every dealer 
agency. In fact there is no limit to the 
educational and commercial applications 
of the principle of dual pictures. 

The Vectograph is not difficult to pro- 
duce. Neither is it the simplest photo- 
graphic operation known. To explain it, 
let us refer to the dye-transfer process of 
making color prints. 

The “print” is made upon a special film 
known as “washoff” film. When this film 
is exposed (through the base) and then 
developed in warm water, the picture is 
obtained, not as varying densities of sil- 
ver, but as varying thicknesses of the gela- 
tin deposit upon the base. 

This thickness modulated film is then 
placed in a dye solution until the gela- 
tin has absorbed all the dye it will take. 
The film is then removed and placed in 
contact with a sheet of paper and sub- 
jected to pressure for a certain time. The 
paper absorbs the dye and the picture is 
transferred from the master to the paper. 
The master can then be dyed again to 
repeat the impression. 

It is a simple thing, but in actual pro- 
cedure the process is inclined to be tricky 
until one becomes accustomed to it. How- 
ever, once one gets the “feel” of it, it is 
no more difficult than any pictorial control 


process. 


The Vectograph is made in much the 
same way, but with a few important dif- 
ferences. 

Two masters are required and these must 
be mirror images. In other words, one is 
made in the normal way, but the second 
is made by reversing the negative and 
placing the film side toward the film which 
is being printed. (This is not important 
unless there are significant rights and lefts 
in the picture.) This is not difficult if the 
printing is by projection, but for contact 
printing a point source of light is required 
to prevent diffusion. 

The masters are washed down, then they 
are placed face to face and arranged for 
the best composite effect. It is advisable 
to have the images considerably larger 
than the finished print is to be. This per 
mits a considerable amount of juggling of 
relative positions and still leaves a final 
image area fully occupied by both pictures 

When the best relative position is found, 
the two masters are held firmly in position 
and one edge, usually the top, is trimmed 
from both at one cut. This edge is now 
taped together with a waterproof adhesive 
tape. Naturally the field to be used must 
start below the tape line and the images 
must be so controlled upon the film, in 
printing, that the top of one picture is at 
least an inch below the edge of the film. 
This allows a half inch for trimming and 
a half inch for the tape. 

When the two are then trimmed along 
all edges the master is ready for use. It 
might be added that the masters should be 
larger than the final picture. For making 
final prints 5x7, 8x10 stock is not at all 
too large to use. 

The masters, taped together, are placed 
in the dye bath. However, it must be noted 
that this bath is not the ordinary dye used 
in color printing, but a special dye which 
produces an optically active image. This is 
the Vectograph dye (which I understand 
will soon become available once more). 

The dyed masters are inserted in a roller 
press (clothes wringer) which lies flat 
upon the table. The rollers are turned 
enough to grip the taped leading edge. Of 
course, care must be taken that the dyed 
masters do not touch each other, and they 
are spread apart like butterfly’s wings up- 
on each side of the rolls. 

A sheet of base material, a transparent, 
colorless plastic sheet which is optically 
active, is placed upright, with its lower 


The roll 


edge resting between the rollers. 


press is now operated. The masters are 


drawn through the rolls and their dyed 
side brought into close contact with the 
base material. The pressed sandwich is left 
under moderate pressure for a short time 
Then the masters are peeled off leavirg the 
transparent base with a picture on either 
side. When this is dry the picture is com 
plete and when viewed by polarized lig| 
will reveal the characteristic dual nature. 
he significant factors in the 
the special dye used and the optically a¢ 
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*'The meter 
with a 
MEMORY" 


The superb PRI 
EXPOSURE METER 


Z... accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 
use... the only meter with: 


@ extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

@ automatic range shift 

e synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
photo dealer’s today. Also 
the dependable, accurate 
DW-68 exposure meter. 


FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 
Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls printer 
and enlarger. Two-minute range. Makes 
for uniform prints, easier dodging. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











SPEEDLIGHT 


A Handy $1 Manual 
How to Choose it 

How to Use it 

How to Build it 


Questions Answered 


SPEEDLIGHT 


by Andrew F. Henninger 
e 64 pages, illustrated 
e Complete Parts List 


e Complete Diagrams 


SPEEOLT OR? 


More information than has ever 
been packed in such a convenient 
manual on the subject! Andrew F. 
Henninger, noted electronics engi- 
neer and Contributing Editor to 
AmPxoTo, completely surveys the 
subject, tells how to choose a manu- 
factured unit —tells what parts are 
necessary in building one — tells 
what circuits will give you best re- 
sults — answers the questions put by 
readers in his series of articles in 
AmPHoto, Whether you use one 
now, would like to use one some- 
day or whether you are a dealer 
or repair man, you cannot afford 
to pass up the largest dollar’s worth 
of information on the subject in 


print today. 


SPEEDCIGCHE 


Send $1 Today 

for your prepaid copy 
all who now use it 
all who will use it 
all who deal in 


equipment and supply 


Book Department 


tJ American 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th St. 


New York 22, N.Y. 








Notes From A Laboratory 


(Continued from page 5) 





tive base. Other than this the process is 
fundamentally no more than a version of 
dye-transfer printing. The latter is a meas- 
ure of the difficulty of the process. Anyone 
who can do dye printing can make Vecto- 
graphs. 

While we are on the subject we might 
as well mention the stereo application. In 
this case the negatives used are stereo- 
scopic and the registration of the two 
masters must be taken into consideration. 
The bases must be aligned, but there is 
liberal leeway in the lateral registration. 

These Vectographs are viewed with the 
regular 3-Di goggles in which the filters 
are set at 45° so that one eye sees one 
picture and the other eye sees the other. 
This, of course, makes stereo vision pos- 


sible. Because the size is limited only by 
the availability of film stock, huge mural- 
type pictures may be had in three dimen- 
sions. 

We are told that experiments tending 
toward natural color Vectographs have 
been highly successful and that we shall, 
in the future, have available all of the 
advantages of the Vectograph plus the 
added feature of natural color. 

If you are interested in stereo Vecto- 
graphs, you should make negatives of ade- 
quate size. The Rolleiflex is ideal for this 
purpose if you can use successive expos- 
ures (motionless subject). For moving ob- 
jects, however, I like the Rolleidoscope, the 
stereo version of the Rolleiflex and, by the 
way, its predecessor. 





NEW ANSCO COLOR 
FOR PROFESSIONAL FILMS 


Representatives of the photographic press 
were recently entertained in New York at 
the premier of MGM’s “The Wild North,” 
starring Stewart Granger, Wendell Corey 
and Cyd Charisse. The production is the 
first glimpse the public will have of Ans- 
co’s new negative-positive process for pro- 
fessional films. 

Color Negative Type 843 is a multi- 
layer film usable in any cine camera. It 
has a daylight (or color arc) index of 
ASA 16 which enables more stopping down 
and depth of field than some other color 
processes. 

Release prints are made directly on 
Type 843 (Positive). Special effects are 
obtainable by printing back onto Negative 
Type 846 and intercutting this with the 
original master. Processing in slightly 
modified black-and-white machines re- 


First pilot model of nation’s newest 
tank, T-43, on test run in Newark, Del., 
was shot by photographer Nick Rad- 
ford against sunset for dramatic effect. 
Radford used a 4x5 Linhof Super 
Technika with 90mm Schneider Angu- 
lon lens, 1/25 at f/16, Wratten “A” 
filter. Super Panchro Press film, type 
B, developed in DK 50. 





quires only 90 minutes so “dailies” can be 
checked as shooting progresses. 

The color is very easy to look at and 
faithful to the difficult light conditions un- 
der which “The Wild North” was filmed. 

Ansco Color film will be available in 
both 35mm and 16mm widths. 


TAPE RECORDERS SENT 
TO GI’S IN KOREA 


Totaling nearly a half million feet of 
magnetic tape and about 48,000 minutes 
to provide for “talking letter” conversa- 
tions between GI’s in Korea and _ their 
families in the United States, 4800 reels 
of “Scotch” sound recording tape and 12 
Revere tape recorders have recently been 
shipped to the Orient from this country. 

The recorders and tape are a gift from 
the Revere Camera Co. and Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. to Army 
Service Clubs in Korea. 





NEW DATA BOOK 
ON COLOR MOVIES 

Better Movies in Color, recently pro- 
duced by Eastman Kodak for the amateur 
movie maker, is concerned primarily with 
simple home films and should be 
helpful and 


very 
informative to the rapidly 
growing numbers of home movie enthusi- 
asts. 
The 


making 


booklet 


good 


suggests simple ways of 


color movies outdoors as 
well as inside, it lists the “big three” of 
color movie making and describes the 
methods for producing sharp, colorful and 
interesting pictures. Also included is in- 
formation regarding successful home show- 
ings. 

The 24 page booklet will be available 
from Kodak dealers and is priced at 35 


cents. 


DOLLINAS RE-ENTER U.S. 
Once 


pearance, 


making an 
the Dollina 
tured by Germany’s Certo Camera Works, 


again American ap- 


cameras, manufac- 
are scheduled to be available in the near 
future. The Specialty Co., 50 
West 24th St.. New York 1, N. Y., will be 


the distributors of the Dollina line. 


Camera 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
FILMSTRIPS RELEASED 


The Use of Machines in Our Industrial 
Life is a new series of industrial education 
full-color filmstrips prepared by the Audio- 
Visual Division of Popular Science Pub 
lishing Co., New York, and Walker-Tur- 
ner Division, Kearney and Trecker Corp. 

The filmstrips, designed for junior and 
senior high school 


Industrial Arts pro 


grams, vocational-industrial schools and 
apprentice training programs, are made up 
of six full-length, strips. The 
series covers “Circular Saw,” “Jig Saw,” 


“Band Saw,” “Drill Press” and “Shaper.” 


50-frame 


The filmstrip package, including a help- 
ful teaching guide, is housed in a hard 
cover file container and is priced at $31.50, 


BEIDLER INVENTION 
PRESENTED TO MUSEUM 


Invented by Chase Beidler in 
1906, the Rectograph Photo-Copying Ma 


chine 


George 


containing automatic processing 


equipment within its body, was recently 
presented to the George Eastman House 
in Rochester by the Haloid Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Presentation was 
by Joseph R. Wilson, 
Board. 
Beidler, a 


gaged in the abstract business during Ok 


also of 
made 
Chairman of the 
native Oklahoman, was e: 
lahoma’s land rush in the late 1800's. His 
business, hand-copying transfers and title 
records for the 


unprecedented numbers 


of settlers who poured into the area, 
reached such proportions as to inspire his 
inventing a device 


of the 


for making photographs 
concelve d 


1904 when 


records. Beidler’s idea 


o 


in 1898, became an actuality in 


he completed his first photo-copying ma 
chine. 

Two years later the Rectograph Co., aft- 
erwards located in Rochester, was organ 
order to 
that Beidler 


ized by him. It was in raise 


money for his new 
built the 


at the George Eastman House. The 


company 


scale model now on exhibition 
model 
was carried from city to city to demon 
strate the new process which now, in 1952, 
multi-mil 


has attained proportions of a 


lion dollar industry. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONTEST 

With prizes totaling $1025, the Ameri 
can Family Life photo contest sponsored 
by the United Brewers Foundation, is open 
to all press photographers from Canada 
and the USA. 
15, 1952. 


Requirements of the 


Closing date is December 
competition are 
that photographs represent diverse aspects 
of typical American life in the home and 
Entries 


out-of-doors, at work or at play 


must have been taken between December 
1, 1951 and November 30, 1952 and mailed 
in the form of 8x10 glossies 

National 


Association, will 


Judges, to be named by the 


Press Photographers 
award first prize of $500, second prize of 
$250, third prize of $100 and fourth to 
Judg 
ing will follow the NPPA point system. 

entries should be ad 
Family Life Photo 
Contest, room 1025, 420 


New York 17, N. Y. 


tenth prizes of $25 Defense Bonds 


Inquiries and 
dressed to American 


Lexington Ave., 


WRATTEN FILTER BOOK 


Designed for laboratory workers in 
fields where spectrophotometric data is re 
results, the revised 
Data book, Kodak 
T ech- 


It is 


accurate 
edition of the Kodak 
Wratten Filters for 
nical Use, has recently been released 


quired for 
Scientific and 


priced at 75 cents. 





SLASH 35mm FILM COS; 


DAYLIGHT 


Wadsou FILM LOADER 


LIKE GETTING 75% OFF Reloads for less than o 
on film! 20 exposure costs 
you 19¢ instead of 97¢ — 
Quick-loads tax free bulk 
film in FULL DAYLIGHT 
No waste shots—load one 
or 36 exposures—automatic 
frame counter’ The biggest 
money saver in your photo 
Takes Eastman, Leica 
—<any and all cartridges 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE—Only 


See Your Dealer or write 


a ed 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


321 So. WABASH AVE CHICAGO 4, ILL. U.S 


save money 
in. color photography 


Why pay for the costly disappointments of 
bias NN 


’ sap S 
save money with re 
Marshall's, ‘‘the 6 
most popular photo 


color process of all !’ 


color photography 


when you can 


Buy sure-fire, fast 
black-and-white 
film. Take many 
more pictures 
with better results 
joy the thrill of 
sharp action shots 
taken at faster 
shutter speeds. 
Then add 
breathtaking 
Marshall Photo-Oil 
Colors and get 
right color, jus 
remember it — exact 
where you want it! 
You don’t need artis 
ill. You can’t ruin 
your favorite prints 
Yes, for favorite 
vacation scenes, tamil 
portraits, album pi 
you'll cherish foreve 
your economy 
answer is ‘add 
color... make a 
good picture 


perfect |’ 


new! air force blu 


r coloring photographs 
Air Forces of the United Stotes, and other 


A MARSHA 


S KHAK J NAVY £ 


the most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


JohaG. Mershall Mfg Co., inc.,Dept. 5 167 North 9th St. Brooklynll WY 
Canadian Dist. Canada Photo Products, Lid , 137 Wellington St. W., Torento! 
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SAVAGE WIDE-TONE 
BACKGROUND PAPER 


A choice of 30 brilliant colors, care- 
fully selected for the photographer's 
use, for backgrounds, props and plat- 
forms. Durable and economical. Can 
be used easily and quickly over and 
over again. Ideal for Color and 
Black & White. Available in rolls: 
107 inches x 12 yards and 107 inches 
x 50 yards. Sample Color Chart 
FREE with Order. 


SAVAGE MAT-MOUNTS 


Made of the finest white pulp mat 
board and suitable for wet or dry 
mounting. Hand-bevelled by skilled 
and experienced mat-cutters, a 
SAVAGE Mat-Mount is the finishing 
touch to the effective display of a fine 
print. Available in white, buff and 
gray, with standard cut-out openings 
to fit all prints from 5x7 to 16x20, 
vertical or horizontal. 


SAVAGE MAT-BOARDS 


Perfect for hand-cut bevelled mats 
and for wet or dry mounting. Availa- 
ble in two color combinations: white 
and buff or white and gray; and in 
two surface finishes: Pebbled or An- 
tique. Supplied in all standard sizes 
suitable for exhibition, salon, home 
and all display purposes. 


SAVAGE 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


National Artist Materials Co., inc. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


“1 would like to know if it is possi- 
ble to dip speedlight bulbs in the 
same coating used for flashbulbs or 
do speedlight bulbs have the right 
color temperature for daylight color 
film?” 

R. C.—Battle Creek, Mich. 


It would not be practicable to dip 
electronic flash tubes in a filter coating 
designed for flashbulbs because of the 
great difference in color temperature 
between the two light sources. 

Most speedlight units provide light of 
the correct color temperature for average 
emulsions of daylight color film. Only oc- 
casionally will an emulsion number be 
encountered that requires the use of a 
color correction filter. In these rare cases 
the film is usually balanced for light of 
a lower color temperature. A correction 
filter, very lightly tinted with a color 
in the red portion of the spectrum, is then 
mounted on the camera lens. Only slight 
additional exposure is required. 


“How can | get more flashes from 
one battery charge with my portable 
speedlight? The number of flashes 
obtainable seems to vary each time 
the batteries are charged.” 

A. J.—Los Angeles, Calif. 


If your speedlight unit is of the low 


XN 
voltage type, electrolytic condensers are 


employed for the storage capacitors. When 
the unit has not been used for a few 
days the leakage rate of the capacitors 
is considerably higher than it is after they 
have been reformed by permitting the 


| unit to charge for a few minutes. A large 
| amount of electrical energy from the bat- 


teries is used in this process. Reform the 


| capacitors the evening before you plan to 


use the speedlight and then give the bat- 
teries an overnight charge. All the hat- 
tery energy will then be available to pro- 
duce flashes the next day, with conse- 
quent increase in the number obtained be- 
fore battery recharging is necessary. 
All types of portable speedlights re- 
quire judicious use of the “Off-On” switch 
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to obtain the maximum number of flashes 
from one battery charge. Leaving the 
switch continuously in “On” position, when 
taking a series of pictures, frequently re- 
sults in unnecessary battery drain. With 
each two or three pictures taken, the 
expected short wait turns out to be an 
extended one. The speedlight, though ful- 
ly charged and ready to flash, continues to 
draw current from the battery. Many ex- 
tra flashes will be gained by flipping 
the charging switch to “Off” position when 
the capacitors are charged. Some units will 
hold a substantially full charge for a 
half hour or more. Others, which have 
insufficient resistance in the bleeder net- 
work, will drain off a charge quite rapid- 
ly. These require frequent nudging with 
the charging switch to keep them ready 
to flash. 

When a speedlight delivers much few- 
er flashes than originally obtained, a fail- 
ing capacitor or batteries ready for re- 
tirement may be suspected. With the first, 
it is best to promptly replace a capaci- 
tor that develops an abnormally high leak- 
age rate. It is likely to fail and if your luck 
is bad it will occur at a most inoppor- 
tune time, when you are placing absolute 
dependence upon the unit. Ordinarily, 
batteries will stand up under 200 or more 
charge-discharge cycles. That is assum- 
ing, of course, that they have been cared 
for properly. Few users do this until they 
experience at first hand the damaging 
results of omitting distilled water when 
needed and of leaving the batteries too 
long in a discharged or partially dis- 
charged condition. Sulphation, formed by 
this improper treatment, reduces the 
ampere-hour capacity and consequently 
the number of flashes obtainable before 
recharging is required. Batteries are not 
very expensive. It is good judgment to 
replace a set that is beginning to fail. 

Most speedlight batteries have indi- 
cating balls, in a side channel, to show 
the degree of. charge. Sometimes the 
electrolyte in the channel remains of a 
different specific gravity than that sur- 
rounding the plates and provides a false 
indication of charge. Tilting the batteries 
a few times will remix the electrolyte and 














restore the accuracy of the charge indi- 


cator. 


“Would the addition of a reactor in 
series with a flashtube increase the 
time duration of the flash enough to 
escape the reciprocity failure of the 
film?”’ 

W. L.—Schnectady, N. Y. 


The photographic effectiveness of the 
light would be decreased by connecting a 
reactance in series with the flashtube, be- 
cause of the additional electrical losses 
While the 
time duration would be lengthened, the 
extra losses would more than off-set the 
slight gain obtained by reducing the effects 
of film reciprocity failure. 

Many _speedlight 
ciprocity failure of the film emulsion over- 
rated in so far as practical photographic 
results are concerned. The films which 
give best emulsion response to speedlight 


introduced into the circuit. 


users consider  re- 


are widely known and, if desired, may be 
used in preference to those giving lesser 
response. 


“More information please on the spe- 
cial processing of color film to in- 
crease its speed with electronic flash. 
Doesn't this affect the color bal- 
ance?” 

Cc. K.—Milwaukee, Wis. 


When less than 
posure is applied to daylight color film 


normal speedlight ex 


blue tones tend to predominate. The spe- 
cial processing restores the color balance. 
Two experts in this field, the Kalinowski 
brothers of 707 Boulevard Street, Syracuse 
11, New York, have tested and experiment- 
ed for several years to reduce the exposure 
and development technique to an exact 
science. They now have available a com- 
puter for determining the correct exposure 
and a detailed instruction manual for us- 
ing color film of the home processing type 
at doubled film speed. 

I recently saw nearly 200 transparencies 
made by this system. The color balance 
and general quality was equal, if not 
superior, to transparencies given recom- 
mended processing. 


PUSH PROTECTION FOR 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The campaign to enforee protection by 
law to the working press photographer is 
National 


Photographers ac- 


being vigorously pushed by the 
Association of Press 
cording to information supplied to AMERI 
CAN PuHorocrapuy by Joseph Costa, chair 
man of the board. 

This campaign has been extensively de 
AMERICAN PHO 
TOGRAPHY in the July 1951 issue. That 
article described the many attacks made 


scribed in the pages of 


on the working press and incidents when 
the authorities failed to provide adequate 
facilities and protection to photographers 
in the performance of their duty to pro 
vide public information. 

The NPPA before and since the appear 
ance of that article have been campaign 
ing for state laws which will extend the 
same protection—and the same privileges 
of a free press—to photographers which is 
now guaranteed to reporters. In further- 
ance of this aim, the NPPA has prepared 
a special kit for groups which are pressing 
for state laws. The kit includes a de- 
scription of the steps necessary to have 
a law enacted, a sample resolution for 
presentation to the proper authorities, a 
sample statute and a review of the whole 
situation by noted press photographer and 
authority on their problems, Joseph Costa. 

When other photographers learn that 
action is being taken in their own state 
to have such a statute introduced into 
their legislature, they are urged to give it 
every support by letters to their state leg- 
islatures and any other legitimate means. 

Freedom of the press is an issue para- 
mount in importance today. This is a 
way of doing something practical about it. 





STEREOSCOPIC MOVIES 


We can offer sample l6mm Koda- 
chrome loop of STEREOSCOPIC 
CINE FILM (silent) complete with 
instructions for use at 3 dollars each. 
Use with standard projector & 
screen. No viewers, no polarised 
light, no gadgets. See in Three Di 
mensions in colour. The first & only 
films needing no special apparatus 
or viewers. (Guaranteed genuine 
Stereoscopic. No fancy imitation. 
Express Air Mail one-half dollar ex 
tra. Book, “Stere scoplt Representa 
tions of Three Dimensional Scenes.” 
Using prints, film strips, or cine 
films any size. No viewers or spe 
cial projectors needed. 3 dollars for 
Film & Book. Express Air Mail 6 
dollars. H. W. ENGLISH, RAY- 
LEIGH Rd. HUTTON. BRENT 
WOOD. ESSEX. ENGLAND. 














WANT A BOOK? 


Your favorite camera 
can get it immediately 


from: 


Book Department 
AMER'CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. 

New York 22, N. Y: 











SE. 


=+SPEEDLIGHT~ 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY MANUAL 
UNIVERSAL KAL-KAL-AIDER COMPUTER 


THE KEY TO PERFECT TRANSPARENCIES. 


NOW READY 


AFTER 4 YRS. RESEARCH AND TEST. 


EXACT EXPOSURE 


EASILY AND QUICKLY DETERMINED 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS AND FOR 
ANY SPEEDLIGHT UNIT. 


SPECIFIC 
DATA AND 
SETTING FOR 


\\ 3 DOORS, OUTDOORS , 


- 

MANUAL $2.50 @)) SYNCHRO - SUNLIGHT, 
Frere $2 so <S } Uae snRNA 
: 

/ 


LAMP ARRANGEMENT, 
NORMAL PROCESSING 
ORDER YOUR set S y,; SPEEDLIGHT COLOR 
ps: PROCESSING FOR COLOR 
° BALANCE @ DOUBLED FILM SPEED, 
TO DAY / A Y, PLUS THREE FILM SPEED reel 
é EACH FOR 25 BLACK AND WHITE Film 
/ ) AND DEVELOPER COMBINATIONS. THE 
KAL-KAL-AIDER COMPUTER 
/ SET AND LOCKED IN ADJUSTMENT 
“FOR ANY SIZE OR MAKE SPEEDLIGHT UNIT 
Vr *) 5,000 WATT SECONDS iNPUT. 
OMPUTER AVAILABLE WITH MANUAL ONLY. 
NO C 0.0 ORDERS ACCEPTED. 


“KAL e KAL. PHOTO LABS. 
707 BOULEVARD 


STREET 
SYRACUSE _I!, NEW YORK st 
a oe ee 


The possibilities you have to win success in 
photography are endless. Commercial, News, 
Portrait, Fashion, Advertising, Research, Pub- 
licity, Human Interest—are a few of the highly 
paid phases in the field of photography! NYI 
offers the best professional training! 


STUDY AT HOME—EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 
There are 90 ways to make money 
with a camera . 

Age is no bar to success. There are equal oppor- 
tunities for both men and women. You don't 
need a high school diploma to grasp the simple 
principles of profitable photography—to earn 
while you learn. The NYI learn-by-doing Home 
Study Course is time-tested by success in teach- 
ing ambitious men and women at home! 








i, you cout change your imcome- 
CHANGE YOUR JOB! 


Wages frozen? Photography can help you beat 
the high cost of living. Professional training 
will develop hidden talent! No expensive equip- 
ment needed to set up your own profitable busi- 
ness. NYI can show you the way to be your 
own boss! Resident training is backed by over 
42 years of successful teaching experience. You 
study side-by-side with top-notch photographic 
instructors, using the finest equipment in spa- 
cious, streamlined studios and labs. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 








NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. ‘78,’ 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me complete information regarding 
(CD Home Study Course () Resident Training 


Name 


Address 














The Complete Book of 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Prize photos of 
two National 


photo contests 


29 articles and 
valuable refer 
ence material on 
every phase of 
press photogra- 
phy by world au- 


oe thorities 
~ only $5.00 


This book tells you, first of all, 
“how to do it”. It brings to focus 
all the newest advances in taking 
news-pictures, and in making use 
of them. It was created to help 
working press cameramen, stu- 
dents, advertising and public re- 
lations men, ambitious amateurs. 


Buy it from your camera or book 
store, or send $5.00 to 
National 
Press Photographers Assn. 
235 East 45th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 








this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


RESEARCH 


is a race for life. 


F’ millions cancer research 


The American Cancer Society 
supports research in 100 insti- 
tutions in 35 states... grants 
aid to 900 investigators ‘ 
trains as fellows 78 young men 
and women. 

However, some vital research 
has been retarded because of 
lack of funds . 


dollars could be used in 1952 


.. twice as many 


under the sign of the cancer 
sword. Cancer Strikes One in 
Five. Your Dollars Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 





POSITIVE 
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AND NEGATIVE 


He Likes Us 


Gentlemen: 

\ few months ago I expressed a few 
acrid remarks concerning your all-out 
effort to push “modern” photography to 
the front. My viewpoint as expressed then 
remains the same. 

Your last three issues, however, prompt 
me to write you once more and express 
satisfaction in your apparent change to 
cover the whole field of photography. Pic- 
torialism was given its proper niche in the 
scheme of things. In fact, of late, your 
“modern” examples have taken on a 
marked pictorial flavor. 

The March issue was indeed enjoyed. 
The folio “One Model is All You Need,” 
by Syzdek was splendid. Any pictorialist 
would be proud to produce such pictures. 
The article by Kaden, “Look Down Before 
You Shoot,” was another gem 


John S. Anderson, M.D. 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


Pictorialism 


Dear Sir: 
Adolf 
on the subject of pictorialism has prompt- 


Your interview with Fassbender 
ed me to write you some comments on the 
same subject. 

I used to be quite strongly on the side 
of those who maintain that salons and pic- 
torialism 


are exerting a smothering in- 


fluence on creative photography today. 
Recently, however, | have re-examined my 
views, and | now feel that  pictorialism 
and salons do provide a creative outlet 
for hundreds of people—people with more 
conventional artistic tastes, who 


like the old 
approach to modern art is probably Van 


or less 


masters and whose closest 


Gogh. These people live conventional lives 
in homes of conventional architecture and, 
for the most part, have little desire to be- 
come great photographers. 

. .. Pictorialism is creative in the sense 
that an individual has created a_photo- 
graph which to him and his associates 
is pleasing and perhaps beautiful. The 
chances are that he has not created in the 
sense of producing something new for, 





as Mr. Fassbender aptly states, “most, if 
not all, of what appears ‘new’ today has 
appeared in salons of the past.” 

Let us not disparage pictorialism too 
strongly. Although the pictorialists may sel- 
dom produce great photographs, it must be 
remembered that greatness is the property 
of the few, but there are many pictorial- 
ists. 

Woodlief Thomas, Jr. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The Year’s Photography 


Gentlemen: 

In thanking you for your excellent re- 
view of THe Year’s PHotocrapuy 1951-52, 
| would like to make a few observations 
which may interest your readers who are 
collecting these annuals: 

1) The next issue will be printed on 
white art paper of the finest quality ob- 
tainable under prevailing local conditions. 

2) The illustrations will be 
omitted in the future, since some people 


medical 


find them “objectionable.” 

3) To enable the publication to be ad- 
vanced to 1 October, 1952, the short re- 
views on the sections will be replaced by 
a comprehensive review covering the whole 
exhibition. 

4) Finally, | like to point out 
that the Exhibition includes work by all 


would 


types and nationalities of photographers 
and cinematographers, not merely “British 
professionals.” We welcome all amateurs 
and professionals to this Exhibition as we 
do to this world-wide Society. 

L. E. Hallett, Secretary 

The Royal Photographic Society 

of Great Britain 
16, Prince’s Gate, Kensington 
London, S. W. 7 


Exchange Mart 


Gentlemen: 

Can you please put me in touch with 
an amateur photographer who would ex- 
change a subscription to AMERICAN PHo- 








BELTICA ILOCA 


SCHOSHCCHHOSOSEHEHSSEHSESEEEESESESEES 35 mm. STEREO lI 


GERMANY’S 
Compact miniature with EST Today’s greatest stereo value. 
F/2.9 coated Meritar lens cin F/3.5 coated Llitar lenses, 
in Cludor shutter, Optical double exposure preventive, 
viewfinder has parallax CAMERAS flash synch. Prontor-S 1/300th 
compensator; fingertip shut- see vutter, 30 stereo pairs 
ter release, Flash synch. to standa 35 mm. roll. 
35 


precision instrument. $55 — Brought to you by Self timer, 


ERCONA -————- 


de in 
meras m& 
Cermany embody the 
highest optical ant’ Nhe 
chanical skills | otlected 
lobe. And those sear vet 2 
or the Americar peciall y : 
rcona are © ;. 
outstanding, f0%,, ge 
nd value. in Ut. 
REFLEKTA Il, 2% x 2% Selection of SST ITY ERCONA 
Twin lens ground glass focus- reflex and fo ou Folding camera takes 8 
Meritar lenses, 6-speed. dash cameras t film. ‘Optical eye level view. 
synch, shutter to 1/200th; are sure ba d fiinder, double exposure 
double exposure preventive, ts y preventive Coated P/4.5 
: mee thes: ; - 
sports finder, eveready le: e See No lens Prontor-S 
mac included. $09.50 sera your budget. shutter, flash ‘ach "$07.50 
— a ee cee camer now. uy yoo (— = ow = 
Write for free brochures with the assurance an Sat? ey 
on any camera in which you are getting the 
you are interested. finest! 


TOGRAPHY for, say, an annual subserption 
to The Times Weekly Review either air 
mail or ordinary edition? 

As the Review costs $5 for ordinary 
edition and $10 for the air edition, | am 
not much bothered about the difference 
in price—I would consider receiving A.P. 
regularly and the chance of swapping let- 
ters and views with another amateur pho- 
tographer on your side worth it. (I am 
not a_ beginner.) 

Mr. Edwin Dunn 

92, Melbury Gardens 
London, S.W. 20 
England 


Dept. A? ILOCA I-A, 35 mm. 
Precision mi h coupled single do 
ERCONA CAMERA CORP. type range finder, coated —¥F/3.5. Ilitar’ lens, 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | double exposure preventive, self timer, full 
” 7N. T. 


synch. Prontor VS shutter to 1/300th, $87.50 
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U. S. Photo Magazines Wanted 











Dear Sir: 

I am hoping to start in the near future 
a, Photographic Club in the school in 
which I teach. I should be very grateful 
if any of your readers could let me have 





any photographic magazines which they 
have finished. I am already in receipt of Oo S 

photographic journals from France and | O N LY & FE Ww Cc PI E L E F T 
feel that any American magazines would 


help my boys to broaden their outlook. THE HISTORY OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY by Dr. Joseph 
J. Lipton 


Se, Was Gineeh  Meiie Med S. Friedman is 514 pages of the most complete and 
Harrow, Middlesex, England accurate research on the development of color 


photography. It comprises a survey of all of the 
Who Will Help a British Officer? important patents and processes. Less than a 100 


copies remain in stock and when these are gone, 
Dear Sir: only rare, re-sold copies will be available to the 
Your magazine is the first I have ever , ae 
sas researcher, the experimenter, the technician who 

read from the U.S.A. It was sent by a 
patient at the Veterans Hospital, Rutland needs this invaluable information. $10 each. 
Heights, Mass., who saw a letter bearing 
my name in the English paper Amateur 


Photography. THE HISTORY OF COLOR 
I ask you to publish this letter for two PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Dr. Joseph S. Friedman 


at your book or camera store 
or from 


reasons: | would like to correspond with 
anyone interested in indoor portraiture and 
similar studies, and I am starting a photo- 
graphic school for the troops. Though 
limited enough, my knowledge would be 


helped considerably if anyone can send & Aatcis 


his used magazines which would be grate- 
fully and usefully received by all. Pes OTO G R AP HY 
Captain John F. Pengelly Book Department 
H. Q. RAOC 2nd Inf. Division 136 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 
B.A.O.R. 4, Germany 
































THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Herbert C. McKay, FRPS, ASC 


The NEW, completely rewritten edition of the best-selling 
Principles of Stereoscopy. . . . In this new book McKay covers 
the subject completely and authoritatively, yet in an easy to 


read manner. 


His subjects include stereoscopic cameras, the stereoscope, 
correlation of camera and viewer, mounting, transposition 
and spacing, flash in stereo, color in stereo, pictorial stere- 
ography, stereo projection, polarized light in stereo, trick 
work in stereo, close-up stereo, hyper-stereo, the nude in 
stereo, stereo photomicrography, anaglyphs and many, 


many other topics. 


for knowledge and pleasure 


Get your cony now 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
$5.75 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL 


profusely illustrated . . 


eAmeri can 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Book Department 


136 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 
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Daniel Masclet, by Todd Webb 


@ When the editors first wrote to Daniel 


Masclet they asked him to select “about 
a half-dozen prints” to represent contempo 
rary work in Masclet 


overwhelmed them with two big packages 


France. promptly 


containing dozens of prints from over 
twenty photographers. Together with these 
were extensive notes on the photographers 
and quotations from many of them on their 
opinions and point-of-view. 

This response was both canny and typi- 
cal. Canny, because it relieved M. Masclet 
from the onus of picking the “best” from 
the work of his contemporaries and friends, 
typical because he seems to do things in a 
big way. His own production of photo- 
graphs is large, yet he succeeds in main 
taining a high quality even when coupled 
with a quantity output. 

Ihe editors hope that this selection of 
French photography will inspire American 
workers. There is much here which is char 
acteristic of good photography anywhere in 
the world, but also there are fresh ap- 
proaches which may inspire other pho- 
tographers, not to imitate, but to re-examine 
their own work and perhaps thereby to 


gain new insight and expressiveness. 


@ Vic Scales had so much to say this month 
Vembers Only that 


room to print all of it until June. However, 


in For there wasn’t 
on pages 58 and 59 he discusses planning 
in camera clubs as well as the familiar but 
proverbially unsolved problems about the 
qualifications of judges, their methods of 
rating photographic work. 
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PHOTO TECHNIQUE TESTS 
MISSILES FOR USN 


A new photographic technique ‘to test 
the flight of the U.S. Navy’s newest pro- 
jectiles in the Aeroballistics Laboratory 
has been announced by the U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Test Station at China Lake, 
California. 

This technique, multiple-image  silhou- 
ette photography, measures the deviation of 
flight and 


aerodynamic and ballistic characteristics in 


a missile in determines _ its 
six photographs on a single plate. These 
are accomplished by means of successive 
light flashes of 
stroboscopic light. 


micro-second duration 

“While neither stroboscopic nor silhou- 
ette photography is unique,” reports E. C. 
Barkofsky of the Naval Test Station’s Re- 
search Department, “the combination of the 
two constitutes a new technique.” 

The missiles, launched from a three-inch 
gun, are photographed at four foot inter- 
vals during their flight by each of 23 pre- 
cision ballistics cameras to record transonic 
and supersonic flight. 

There Was some difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory contrast between missile and 
background to provide sharp definition, for 
Navy researchers had discovered that the 
contrast decreased with the increase of 
superimposed light flashes. Thus reflective 
sheeting, composed of millions of small 
ulass beads, was found to produce suffi- 
cient background intensity and yield nega- 
tives of sufficient contrast. The glass bead 
sheeting is said to reflect light 225 times 
the power of ordinary white paint. 

Located in the middle of the Mojave 
Desert, the Test Station was established 
during World War II in a rocket develop- 
ment program. 


EKTACHROME TYPE B 
ROLL FILM AVAILABLE 


Kodak Ektachrome Roll Film, Type B, 
designed for indoor picture taking with 
artificial illumination including flash, has 
recently been announced by the manufac- 
turers, 

The new film is color balanced for pho- 
tographing with clear 3200° flood lamps 
and use of a Wratten 81-EF filter is re- 
quired in order to adjust color balance of 
light from clear flash lamps when the film 
is used with such sources of illumination. 

Data sheets packed with each film will 
enable photographers to know which filters 
should be used with the particular emul- 
sion when using flash and photoflood lamps. 
Though the film will not be processed by 
the manufacturer the company will gladly 
provide on request a list of processing sta- 
tions in all sections of the country. 

Type B Ektachrome Roll Film is to be 
rated at ASA 10 for tungsten illumination, 





at ASA 6 when used out-of-doors with 
Wratten 85-B filter. 

Available in 620 and 120 eight exposure 
rolls, the film is priced at $1.79 


ECLIPSE PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY SPECTROGRAPHS 


Scientists gathered at Khartoum in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan recorded a_ total 
eclipse of the sun seen only in that hemi- 
sphere late in February. Photographs were 
made with a spectrograph. It is reportedly 
the most sensitive optical instrument thus 
far devised for detecting minute chemical 
particles. 

Replacing quartz or glass prisms, dif 
fraction gratings, called “optical gems,” 
were incorporated in two of the spec- 


trographs to break down light rays into 











a spectrum according to wave lengths. The 


gratings measure six inches long, five 
inches wide and have surfaces ruled with 


135,000 lines. 


FRUIT COMPANY 
WANTS PICTURES 

Unirruitco, the United Fruit Co. em- 
ployees’ magazine, is looking for photo- 
graphs. 

Editor David D. Zingg is especially in- 
terested in coverage of the countries in 
which the company operates—Columbia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Panama. More information write to David 
D. Zingg, editor, United Fruit Co., 80 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 





HOW you say it is often more impor 
your voice is clear, forceful, resonant 


attentively and react as you wish them 


own home, you can learn .. . 
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By C. E. O'Hara & J. W. Osterburg 
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WHY YOU NEED 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY 


by C. E. O'Hara & J. W. Osterburg 


Do you feel that the chemistry of photogra- 
phy is a mystery? If you do—and most pho- 
tographers share this feeling—you may find 
one film developer and one paper developer 
and confine your “chemistry” to them. Or, you 
may experiment briefly with every formula 
you come across, with results that invariably 
will be irregular and unpredictable. 


The answer to your dilemma is a knowledge 
of what is actually happening during develop- 
ment and fixation, and a general understand- 
ing of what goes into a formula and the pur- 
pose of its inclusion. Practical Photographic 
Chemistry—complete, authoritative and up-to- 
date—will give you the essentials you need for 
complete understanding of your materials and 
their functioning. 


Co-authors O’Hara and Osterburg hold 
Master of Science degrees in physics and 
chemistry, respectively, and are both mem- 
bers of the New York Police Laboratory, 
where they have developed numerous photo- 
graphic crime detection techniques. Few men 
in the world today are better qualified to tell 
you about the chemistry of photography. 
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PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY 


* * * 


CONTENTS 


* Fundamentals 

* Emulsions 

* Reducing Agents & Developers 
* Development Procedure 

* Special Methods of Development 


* Hypersensitization, Desensitization, Latensifi- 


cation Methods 
* Hardening, Fixing, Washing 
* Fogs and Stains 
* Intensification and Reduction 
* Reversal Processing 
* Silver Halide Positive Processes 
* Toning 
* Dichromated Colloid Reaction 
* Iron Printing Processes 
* Various Reactions 
* Darkroom Procedure and Equipment 
* Weights and Measures 
* Formulary 








AMERICAN ANNUAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY — 1952 


George B. Wright, Editor 


214 pages, 7x10, illustrated 
Paper, $3.00 
Cloth, $4.00 


The newest edition of the oldest annual in America. 
This vear with stimulating and informative articles on 
portraiture, lenses, stereo, microfilming, Father Hub 
bard’s photography, the amusing story of the tintype 
and many others. With two “Pictures of the Year” 
sections and the latest “Who’s Who in Pictorial 
Photography.” 
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NEGATIVE ANALYSIS 








THE MIDDLE WAY 


Text and photographs by John Nichols 


ETTERS FROM READERS of this magazine often state, in effect: “I have no oppor- 
tunities for guidance in photographic matters, yet I want to get negatives of the 
best quality. How do I go about learning to do this?” 

This question has given me considerable food for thought. True, | was partly self- 
taught (and mighty expensive teaching it was). But I also had priceless help from 
others, and whether I would ever have learned without that help I cannot say. The 
path to negative perfection is a steep and stony one at best. But climb it we must: 
the amateur, to reproduce his subject with fidelity and 
planned interpretation; the professional, in addition, to 
attain the reliability his clients demand and the stand- 
ardization which leads to profits. 

How can a person working alone develop the required 
judgment? 

Previously published material on this subject reflects 


the art-versus-science schizophrenia that so often splits the 





photographic mind. The artist proposes nothing more 
definite than a repetition of mistakes until a feeling for 





good negatives is acquired. The scientist becomes involved 
in sensitometry, calculations, and elaborate records, re- 
quiring more time than the average man is willing to 
invest in the subject. 

I believe that there is a middle way, whereby anyone 
who is willing to invest two evenings can learn to analyze 
a negative correctly. 

By negative analysis is meant the study of a negative 
which determines 1) whether it is perfect, or incorrectly 


ey 


exposed, or incorrectly developed, and how much; 2) 
Subjects vary in brightness and range what paper grade and exposure time, in general, to use 
and may require different exposure and for the print; 3) how to improve subsequent exposures. 
development for satisfactory results. There will be some who do not see the need for such 
study. Films have so much latitude. they will say. and 


almost any negative can be made to yield an acceptable print; so why take the time 


TL a ES 


from more creative pursuits? This objection is weak on four counts: 
1) It is traditional, in writing of the admittedly great latitude of modern films 


(which contain such skillful mixture of fast and slow grains) to say that, whereas 
the film is capable of recording brightnesses of a range of 1:256 or so, subject 
brightnesses rarely exceeds the ratio 1:30, giving a possible exposure range of 
15:240 or 1:16. What this statement overlooks is that, first, the extreme ends of this 
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FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 
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This viewing box has a step tablet or transparent gray 
scale mounted at the side of the glass, an inexpensive aid 


in standardization. 





This is an appropriate subject for a comparison negative 
set. There is a great range of tones and it is easy to re- 


shoot if necessary. 











range are most unsatisfactory from a practical viewpoint, 
and, second, that when all details of a subject are con- 
sidered, rather than merely the masses, the range of 
brightnesses will probably exceed 1:30. On the window- 
sill of the house opposite me as I write, a white cat, 
(400 foot-candles?) waits to be let in while its owner (5 
foot-candles?) reads his paper in the shaded room be- 
yond; a range of 1:80. Yet such a scene would be con- 
sidered “average!” 

2) What is an acceptable print? The man who leaves 
his film at the drugstore and the successful photo-illus- 
trator differ on this point. 

3) As a marksman aims at the bull’s eye, hoping to 
hit the target, so the photographer aims at perfect nega- 
tives, so that substantial errors may yet result in good 
negatives. 

4) A man must learn to walk before he can run; a 
photographer must learn to control his medium before 
he can create in it. Without control, photography de- 
generates into a series of lucky accidents. Eliza succeeded 
in crossing the flooded Ohio river on drifting ice, but 
refrained from writing a book on “Creative Traveling.” 

Others, at this point, will remark: “Oh Lord, another 
‘Snapshots-Made-Easy’-type article!” No, if there were 
anything to be gained by it, I would like to dwell on the 
complexity and subtlety of the photographic process. 
Such an approach would induce, in the readers to whom 
this article is primarily directed, a mood like that of the 
little boy who, the New Yorker reported, had just learned 
to count to twenty. “How many numbers are there?” he 
asked his mother. “Oh, lots and lots of them,” she an- 
swered offhandedly, and soon thereafter noticed the boy 
crying quietly. 

Side-stepping less practical aspects of the subject, here 
are two simple, definite procedures for learning negative 
analysis. 

1) Get a proper negative viewing box and use it. 
This suggestion is so simple as to sound absurd. Yet how 
many of us view our negatives by whatever light is at 
hand —thereby losing a valuable chance to standardize 
our work! Art directors who pay five hundred dollars 
and more for a single color transparency do not depend 
on makeshift viewers, you may be sure; they use a 
manufactured viewing box which is standard for the 
graphic arts industry. 

A good viewing box has diffused, evenly distributed 
light of very low intensity. The viewing box is often the 
first light that is turned on after developing film, when 


one’s pupil is greatly dilated. If this is the case, a strong 
light will cause large errors in judgment, making a nega- 
tive appear thinner than it is. 

The box should be over the hypo tank or a sink. A 
minor electrical hazard is present here; one might touch 
faucet and switch simultaneously; and hypo is a good 
conductor of electricity. If the box is of metal, it should 
be permanently grounded to a water pipe with No. 20 or 
heavier wire. Pull chains should have the chain re- 
placed with string; metal snap-switches should be avoid- 
ed. (The same goes for safelights.) 

Any commercial safelight or large-transparency viewer 
can be adapted to this use if even illumination can be 
achieved. 

Figure 1 shows a home-made viewing box. It is lined 
with aluminum foil and its front is an 8x10-inch opal 
glass. It is lit by two seven and one-half watt white lamps. 
A Weston meter was passed over every area of the glass, 
and little bits of foil were pasted on the lamps to shade 
the glass, until the meter reading was everywhere ten. 
An even lower brightness might be desirable. At the side 
of the glass is fastened a step tablet, or transparent gray 
scale (Eastman Kodak Company, about $3) as an aid to 
standardization. 

For those who do not have a permanent darkroom, a 
contact printing box, dimmed down with thick tissue, 
will serve. (Don’t drip hypo!) 

2) Make a series of nine standard comparison nega- 
tives. These may be any size from 244x214 inches to 
4x5 inches. 


Choose a subject with care. It may be a view, a por- 


trait, a still-life, or whatever your major interest is. It 
must have a full range of tones, but should be as nearly 
typical as you can conveniently arrange. It is desirable to 
include a gray scale in the scene. And it should be a sub- 
ject which can be conveniently re-shot. (Figure 2) 

Calculate carefully the correct exposure for this sub- 
ject. Expose three negatives at this exposure. Make three 
more at 14 this exposure, and three at four times this 
exposure. Identify the holders. If you are using a roll 
film, make the exposures in three groups, with a normal, 
14 normal, and 4x normal exposure in each group; and 
provide ample space between each group so that they can 
be cut apart in the dark before development. 

Develop one group (normal, 4% normal, 4x normal) 
for the normal time in your customary developer. Give 
a second group % normal developing time, the third 
group 14x normal. Control temperature accurately. 
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NEGATIVE ANALYSIS 


Standard comparison negatives, left, 
may be used for reference in analyz- 
ing negatives and as aids in stand- 
ardization. Figure 4 is a straight 
print from E, center negative Figure 
3. In Figure 5 the standard compari- 
son set is being used to determine 


the type of a new negative. 


cy 3 


FIGURE 4 


FIGURE § 




















If the original calculated exposure was correct, you 
will have a set of negatives like this: (Figure 3) 


Under-exposed Normal exp. Over-exp. 


Under- A B G 
developed 


Normally 
developed 


Over-developed G H I 


Identify all negatives by letter before you forget which 
is which. Then make the best possible contact prints, or 
small enlargements, of all nine negatives, using only your 
normal paper (ordinarily, grade two). Do not dodge, 
burn in, or vary development. The print from E should 
be excellent. (Figure 4) This is in accordance with the 
Eastman Kodak Company’s definition of a correct speed 
rating for film as the minimum exposure which will 
yield a print of excellent quality. 

Mount these prints together for reference if desired. 

At this point, get expert help if possible. If not, study 
the prints carefully, note presence or absence of high- 
light and shadow detail, all-over contrast, and general 
appeal. Compare the original gray scale, if one was used, 
with its reproduction in the print. Then decide which is 
the best. 

If one of the other prints is definitely better than E£, 
refer to the table, below, and make another set of nega- 
tives, correcting the normal exposure as shown. For in- 
stance, if G is best, the correct normal exposure is 14 the 
former, and the correct normal developing time at that 
temperature 50 percent more. 


CORRECTION TABLE FOR COMPARISON NEGATIVES 


New normal New’ normal 


exposure time, 


Negative 
yielding developing time, 
'best print percent of old percent of old 
A 25 66 
B same 66 
C (see text) 400 66 
25 


400 
25 


400 





Note, in the case of negatives G and C, that development has 
tended to correct the exposure, so the resulting print should be 
quite good. In fact, C may be the best print even in a correctly 
exposed series, excelling the others in shadow detail. This does 
not mean that, if C is best, we must change our exposure and 
development procedures to suit. It does mean that, with sub- 
jects of high contrast, when light and movement conditions per- 
mit, the over-exposed and underdeveloped, type C negative 
should be made. 

The print from G, otherwise excellent, will be found some- 
what lacking in shadow detail. 


Thousands of words might be written on corrective 
development; yet comparing G, FE, and C will explain in 
a moment how known over- and under-exposures can be 
normalized without harmful distortions of tone. 

Over-development is customarily used in “available- 
light” photography, and when weak electronic flash out- 
fits are the light source. Underdevelopment is common in 
fields like the photography of interiors, where exposures 
are figured for the lowest important brightnesses in the 
scene, causing other parts (windows, for instance) to be 
greatly overexposed. 

A and /, being incorrectly exposed, were developed in 
a way which exaggerated rather than corrected the fault, 
and will not print satisfactorily on normal paper. (A re- 
quires more contrast, / less.) 

Next, make a set of good prints from the nine nega- 
tives, using whatever grades of paper will do the trick, 
matching each of the others to the best print frem E. 
Keep a record of paper grade and exposure. 

The negatives may now be mounted together in holes 
in stiff cardboard, with identifying letter, paper grade 
and exposure required to print, written below each nega- 
tive. This assembly may be wrapped in cellophane, and 
hung up near the viewing box. When viewing a new nega- 
tive, compare it with the standards, and from the one 
which it most resembles determine the type of negative 
and what paper contrast it required. (Figure 5) 

As we look at these mounted negatives, we note that, 
as a transparency, or transparent picture, G is much the 
best negative and C the worst. But we have already found 
by experiment that, from the standpoint of which makes 
the best print, C may be the best! Thus we are warned 
against the trap into which even experts and profession- 
als fall: unconsciously judging a negative on esthetic 
grounds. 

With the help of this standard negative set, we can now 
understand how to correct for subject contrast. Figure 6 
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Examples of insufficient and excessive subject 
contrast are seen in the two shots (Figure 6) 
below. Too little contrast in the doorway makes 


the scene too flat and dull. 


shows examples of insufficient and excessive subject con- 
trast. The resemblance to straight prints of A and H or | 





is evident, and corrective development is indicated, so 
that a negative resembling E will be obtained. 

There is something to be said, from the esthetic stand- 
point, for trying to keep the original contrast values of 
the subject, but in practice such attempts often fail. The 


viewer's eye automatically compensates for the lack of 


i. 


contrast of an actual scene, but not for a similar lack in 
a two-dimensional reproduction of such a scene. In the 


REF 


case of an excessively contrasty scene we are up against 
something much more practical: to hold detail in both 
bright and dark areas of the print of a contrasty scene, 
the tone-scale must be greatly compressed. The contrast 
of important details must be cut down to the maximum 


(about 1:30) permitted by the paper. 


UFRPEIAN BARRONS wR EC 
Pitre t err rir es. 
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In his charming book, “This Flowering Earth,” Donald 
Culross Peattie tells of a little girl, daughter of an ama- 
teur botanist. When offered a flower, she said: “It’s love- 
ly! But please don’t give it to me! If I take it home 
daddy will make me analyze it!” The kind of analysis we 
propose here is not destructive of beauty; but will help us 


preserve the transient beauty of the world around us. 








FIGURE 6 


Here the contrast is too accentuated. 


Corrective development is required. 
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The documentary, so closely linked to human interest, can be 


artistic as well, says this noted pictorialist. The human values in 


Nero’s shot (above) are paramount, but it is also expressive as a 
picture, a “document” which is more than an_ instantaneous 


glimpse of life. 


Sandi Nero 





HUMAN INTEREST FOR YOUR PICTURES 


Sober GREAT MAJORITY of pictures have human beings as 
subjects, people young and old, happy or sad, attrac- 
tive or otherwise, well-groomed or rugged. Portraiture, 
illustrative photography, pictorialism, photojournalism 
and record photography all record human beings in every 
situation of life. Even the beginner usually first turns his 
new camera on his family or his friends. 

In two types of pictures human subjects are utilized 
to express an idea. This idea is based on the emotional 
response of the photographer to the particular scene be- 
fore his camera. 

The first of these types is the so-called documentary 
picture where the maker tries to record people living 
under conditions which are unfamiliar to most of us and 


often hard to conceive; pictures of the penniless, ill-clad 


and ill-fed living under pitiful conditions. The purpose 
of making these records is often to help these unfortun- 
ates by exposing shocking conditions to impel action. 

As such, they have real value. Are they also a part of 
photographic art? They can be highly artistic. Outstand- 
ing examples often can be seen in exhibitions and many 
millions have seen the series of “Spanish Village” pic- 
tures by W. Eugene Smith recently published in Life. 

Only the eye of an artist and the emotional reaction 
of one can create such masterpieces. 


These life guards pushing a rescue boat 
into the water provide an emotional thrill 
which goes beyond the merely decorative 
valves of the picture. All pictures except 
that on page 22 are by the author. 


“Pictorial” documentations are generally accepted as 
art. But there are too many of these which are nothing 
more than snapshots. It is often difficult to draw a divid- 
ing line. The accompanying shot of a group of boys in 
New York’s East Side by Sandi Nero is an example of 
documentation which goes far beyond the snapshot class. 

The subject of documentation does not always have to 
be unpleasant happenings. “Lifeguards” records a scene 
which is refreshing rather than appalling. The healthy 
looking lifeguards on a beach going in for a rescue cre- 
ate a great emotional effect, actual as well as pictorial. 
Most of us have seen them in action and we cannot help 
feeling admiration for their efficiency and feeling greater 
security for ourselves. 

The other type of picture utilizing human subjects (ex- 
cept portraiture) are pictorial types where humans are in- 


troduced to add interest to an otherwise “empty” scene. 

This “human interest” can also be animals such as 
dogs, cats and horses; even such objects used by man as 
an old stove, a half-filled ash can or a doctor’s stetho- 
scope, can contain this human interest. 

As an example of this, suppose we come upon an old 
shack near the waterfront, a strange subject, indeed. We 
will probably wonder whether it is occupied or deserted, 
whether it will be used for human beings or allowed to 




















HUMAN INTEREST 
FOR YOUR PICTURES 


The qualities of the original scene would not be 
so vividly projected in this picture if it were not 
for the figure of the man. As Kaden explains in 
his article, the man was working nearby and was 
persuaded to walk through the picture area. 
Caught at the right point, he completes the 
picture. 


sink into decay. How can we show what we feel about it? 
If a suitable individual is nearby we can use him as part 
of the picture and thus tell the spectator that the shack 
is still linked to human use. 

Much of the time there will be no suitable model and 
we will have to take the pictorially interesting shack in 
its surroundings and have just a record. But even if there 
is only a cat or dog nearby which we can coax into the 
scene to sit by the doorway we will have added human 
interest. The living creature implies that there are hu- 
man beings around. 

Naturally people will provide a better supplementary 
subject. The picture “Autumn Pattern” was taken on a 
golf course, but the scene itself, while it had an interesting 
play of tone values was too quiet and peaceful. The 
necessary human interest was added in the person of a 
farmer who was raking hay nearby. He agreed to walk 
into the scene along a predetermined path and the ex- 
posure was made when he reached the point where he 
seemed in the best position. 

Notice that the farmer is made secondary to the whole 
scene. This is the way human interest should be employed 
in pictorial work. 

There are two ways of subordinating a figure: be 
careful not to have the figure too large in relation to the 
whole and keep the face of the figure turned away from 
the camera. As a general rule, the figure should not be 
larger than about one-sixth of the diagonal of the print. 
If it is larger than this it will dominate the picture and 
we will end with a photograph of a human subject with a 
landscape background. 

On the other hand, if the figure is too small it will be 
of little help and may better be left out. If you use people, 
either subordinate them to the scene as a whole or make 
the figure dominate the whole composition. 

The figure must also be appropriate if it is to add 
meaning to the scene. It would be wrong to put a dressed- 
up city dweller, male or female, in the surroundings of 
a farm. If your wife accompanies you on a picture hunt- 
ing trip, take along some “props”: a bandanna, material 
for draping a long skirt and perhaps a basket to con- 
vert her to a farmer’s wife on a walk through the fields. 
Or a friend may be changed into a farmhand by a suitable 
shirt and dungarees. In both cases, they should be faced 
away from the camera lest their faces reveal the fake. 


It is best not to use small children for this purpose. A 


three-year old boy in the woods, a two-year old walking 
along furrows in the field, or either sitting on a landing 
near the water will give the onlooker an uneasy feeling. 

We know that parents would not let a small child be 
alone in the woods or near the water and we feel that the 
parent is right outside the frame of the picture. In other 
cases, the little ones look as if they are in immediate 
danger and the peaceful scene the artist has attempted to 
create is completely lost. 





These two groups of children, says Kaden, compete with each other 
and since neither of them is dominant, the picture does not hang 


together. 


A figure walking toward the house would add interest 
to the picture and would also have made a better 


balance to the large trees in the foreground. 


| waited too long,’ says Kaden. The horses should have been 
caught at the intersection, now they are too dominant and the 


driver merges with the horses. 


Despite the interesting sand pattern, Kaden feels the scene is too 


empty. Playing children might have provided the necessary human 


interest here. 


This needs a figure walking along the road toward the distant 
village, Kaden believes, and the tree merges too much with the 
shack at left. 





HUMAN INTEREST FOR YOUR PICTURES 


Another frequent mistake is to go to extremes in dress- 
ing up models. The clothing should be unassuming be- 
cause the figure must be subordinated to the whole. 

How can we determine when we should add human 
interest to our pictures? This will depend on the scene 
itself. A dramatic scene with contrasting tone values 
where the play of light creates a strong pattern would 
not need a figure. In fact, the use of one would lead to 
divided interest. But if the scene is calm and peaceful 


with harmonious tone values, a figure will often help. 


Also, scenes of farmhouses with empty roads leading 
to the farm and city scenes do need a human figure to 
prevent them from becoming mere real estate records. 
Landscapes and snowscapes with a wide road leading into 
the distance will look empty and uninteresting without a 


Here is a scene which does not 
need the presence of a human figure 
to give ‘human interest.’ The human 
‘element is implied within the pic- 
ture and a figure might even be 
distracting. 


figure or a horse-drawn wagon. But don’t use your car 
for this purpose. It will not be appropriate and because 
of changing styles, the picture will become “dated.” A 
pictorial picture should be timeless, so the human interest 
should be also timeless in clothing and vehicle. 

When you find an interesting outdoor scene, ask your- 
self whether or not human interest will improve the sub- 
ject. It may be advisable to come back another time when 
we have arranged for someone to pose. 

I have made bad shots, too, many of them. But in the 
hope of giving greater help, I open my file and show you 
here some of the “bad ones,” pictures taken for pictorial 
reasons but where the human interest is insufficient to 
prevent them from being top shots. I hope you can learn 
more from these “bad” shots as from the better ones. 





























EIGHT FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ANDRE THEVENET 


ROBERT DOISNEAU 


JOHN CRAVEN 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


LUCIEN LORELLE 


1ZIS (BIDERMANAS) 


PIERRE BELZEAUX 


DANIEL MASCLET 





sige PHOTOGRAPHY has always occupied a high place in 
the art. Contemporary workers have surmounted extreme 
difficulties and shortages of sensitive materials and are still 
turning out work which is remarkable for its sensitivity and 
its skill. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is pleased to present in its 
pages this group of contemporary work which was assembled 
for our readers by Daniel Masclet, himself an outstanding 
photographer and the organizer and moving spirit of the 
Groupe des XV. This latter, a sort of “Oval Table” of ad 
vanced workers, includes several of those whose work is shown 


here. This collection should be an inspiration to Americans. 


ANDRE THEVENET 














ROBERT DOISNEAU 


EIGHT FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DoisNEAU has had work exhibited several times in America 


but comparatively few of his prints have been made available 


to a wide public here. His work is currently on exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York together with that of 
Izis and Cartier-Bresson whose work is also shown here. 
Doisneau pursues the “fugitive treasures” of quickly-observed 
glimpses of life, but protests that he seeks in these “the tender 





ROBERT DOISNEAU 





and gentle portrait” for he is habitually afraid of making an 
image which will hold the innocent up to ridicule of a million 
readers. The vigor of his work may be seen in the contrasting 
prints on these pages, one the quickly-caught dreamy expression 


of a girl, the other the mannered portrait of an artist with the 


multiplied images of his face in the background like rein- 


forcing echoes. 











JOHN CRAVEN 


EIGHT FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CRAVEN, despite his name, is thoroughly French. He says of 
his work, “Photography? It is the shortest route from one eye 
to another. . . . It permits us to explain the world from nation 
to nation and thus from man to man, the better to know our- 
selves.\Good documents are not produced solely by the applica- 
tion of technical rules but by the vision of the photographer, 
the freshness of his imagination, his manner and outlook on 
the world. The danger in pictures is a tendency to imitate. Too 
often photographers treat all their subjects in a style which 
they have discovered in the work of another, instead of invent- 
ing their own ideas. They borrow a personality instead of 
developing their own. Each photograph should be seen as a new 
problem, realized by a new solution. Too many picture hunters 
going to the zoo on Sunday finally stop to photograph monkeys. 


My conception is inverse. I will join the monkeys and photo- 


graph the visitors!” 
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EIGHT FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CaRrTIER-BRESSON is better known than these other photogra- 
phers through his work for American publications. He says, 
“Through the act of living the discovery of one’s self is made 
simultaneously with the discovery of the outside world and 
there is a reciprocal relationship between these worlds which, 
in the long run, form only one. Our action can alter the world 


just as the world can change us.” 


LORELLE, a member of the Groupe des XV, says, “I like 


to choose my subjects in reaction to those people impose on 
me (I am a professional). I record luminous vibrations ex- 
actly as one records vibrations on a phonograph disk and try 


to join together imagination, vision and technique.” 


LUCIEN LORELLE 








EIGHT FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


BELZEAUX (page 34), writes Daniel Masclet. is “a very 


young photo-journalist. a revelation who will go far. This year 


he was the best reporter being shown at the International Salon 


of Paris and I have written elsewhere that he will be a genius!” 














Izis is‘a young man whose influence om the French scene is 


rapidly increasing in importance. He is associated with the 


publication Match and his work is also now on exhibition at 


the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
































DANIEL MASCLET 


DANIEL MASCLET 


EIGHT FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Masc_et himself (on these two pages) has had work pub- 
lished in the leading photographic magazines throughout the 
world. The range of his work is enormous, from portraits to 
landscapes, from abstractions to a symbolist use of the medium. 
He says, “I consider photography as the first of the graphic 
and mechanical arts of our machine era. Its social importance 
is rapidly eclipsing that of the painter. Certainly! For the 
vision of modern man, whether he desires it or not, is now 
entirely conditioned by the image created by the lens: cinema 
and photography.” 

While photography is, as Craven says, a means of communi- 
cation between men of diverse nationalities, a portfolio such as 
this makes us aware of the national differences of outlook and 
temperament. Such portfolios, too, can make photographers 
look again at their own work and compare it with the solutions 
to similar problems made by photographers working under 
very different conditions and within the framework of different 


backgrounds. These differences may widen our outlook. 


DANIEL MASCLET 
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COLOR TRANSPARENCY 
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VIOLET 


COMPLEMENTARY COLORS 


ws simple precautions are taken, overall and local 
color corrections on deficient color transparencies 
can be made with no risk at all and at comparatively 
little cost. The simple methods are as follows. 

First. when an unpleasant color effect is noticed in 
the color slide of a larger transparency, learn to analyze 
just what shade or hue the offending color is. Generally 
it will be blue, green or a bluish-green. Then give the 
transparency a bath in a small dye tray containing a 
somewhat dilute solution of a watercalor dye that is 
the exact complement in color of the offending tinge. The 
color complement to be used will be discussed later. 

Occasionally only part of the transparency needs cor- 
recting. The sky might apear too purple or too green or 
too yellow. The lush foliage may have turned to a metallic 
blue. This calls for application of the dye colors locally 
on the base side of the film. A twisted tuft of absorbent 
cotton, well squeezed out after a brief dip in color of 
the proper correcting hue, can be swiftly rubbed over 
the area needing correction. If the color is too strong in 
the cotton it may streak such light areas as skies. It is 
much better to make several applications of dilute or 
weak color. 

Where tiny details are encountered that need color 
correction or color addition to increase} the brilliance, 
the dye-colors are best applied by a fine watercolor 
brush. 

Concerning the dyes, themselves, there are available 
transparent watercolors that are dyes of many hues and 
shades which are suitable for use on color films. The 
primary colored dyes used in dye-transfer printing may 
be mixed and blended as desired. In many photographic 
supply stores are booklets with pages coated with highly 
soluble brillant colors. Merely tear off a small piece of 
the proper color page and place it in a small container 
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of water. You then have a solution of color ready for use. 


The paper base support should be removed from the 
water after a few minutes because the paper fibers might 
begin to work loose into the solution. Eastman Kodak 
supplies a color booklet of this type. 

Available in a wide range of colors are sets and in- 
dividual bottles of liquid concentrated watercolors sold 
in artists’ supply stores. These come in small sizes from 
one-half ounce up and some have a convenient dropper 
top attached. These colors are highly transparent and 
are extremely effective. The best known are the Dr. Mar- 
tin’s Dyes, Luma colors, and Webster Photocolors. 

In addition to the colors themselves a retouching stand 
or a sturdy transparency viewer (not a projector) is 
needed, The latter can serve as a support and easel while 
you work on the film. This can be as simple as a piece 
of opal glass laid across a support with a light under- 
neath. A contact printer can be used provided care is 
taken so that only the glass gets wet. Generally a slight 
slope is desirable to avoid neck strain. Most retouchers 
prefer the bluish type of electric bulb sold as “daylight” 
(it is very easy on the eyes). 

An ordinary mazda bulb can also be used but may 
appear a trifle warm in color. Fluorescent lighting is 
not too satisfactory because of the incomplete range of 
colors found in any one type of tube. However, there is 
one exception to this. The “photocolor” tube made by 
General Electric, when used with special plastic filter 
covers supplied by Eastman Kodak, gives excellent color 
transmission. The Way Viewer for transparencies is also 
professionally recognized for its fine color quality. 

In addition to the retouching easel, a retoucher’s 
palette will be needed. You can purchase a fine ceramic 
or less costly plastic palette that serves just as well and 
is not so likely to crack or break. The artists’ supply 
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stores carry white enameled metal palettes used by wa- 
tercolorists. The plastic egg tray (white or transparent) 
designed for refrigerator use can be found in neighbor- 
hood hardware or Woolworth type store. Do not use 
aluminum. 

A small supply of absorbent cotton, preferably long 
fiber, will serve both as a blotting agent and a color ap- 
plicator. Any colorless lintless blotters will prove use- 
‘ful. Flexichrome blotters are excellent. 

Ammonia and Clorox will prove useful in eliminating 
or minimizing color applications that are too strong or 
have run over into the wrong areas. A weak solution of 
acetic acid, similar in strength to a fresh shortstop bath 
can be used to “fix” the colors permanently in the gela- 
tine coating of the film base support. The acid bath also 
serves to clean all fingermarks and handling-dirt from 
transparency while toughening or tanning it at the 
same time. 

As mentioned in the beginning of this article, a fine 
sable watercolor brush large enough to hold a good sup- 
ply of color and still come to a fine point is extremely 
useful. Sizes three to eight may be used. The larger size 
is preferable since it will not dry out soon when working 
over the warm, lighted easel. However, a less costly 
camel’s hair brush will serve if it comes to a fine point. 
Several retouchers prefer the inexpensive Chinese bam- 
boo writing brushes, which when wet are soft and pliable 
and have fine resilience. Most print spotting brushes are 
too small and do not hold enough color for transparency 
work. 

Ektachrome and Ansco Color sheet films accept color 
readily on the base side. Kodachrome sheet film, now 
nearly extinct, frequently accepts color application bet- 
ter on the emulsion side. Kodachrome 35mm slides are 
usually lacquered when received from the processing 


Text by Nick Dudley 


plant. This lacquer must be removed even though it is 
generally only on the emulsion side of the film. A little 
carbon tetrachloride or Kodak Film Cleaner on a small 
twist of cotton will probably remove the protective 
lacquer coating. A gentle rubbing should be all that is 
needed. If this fails, a two or five percent solution of 
sodium carbonate will do the trick. However, in this 
case, keep any swabbing very gentle indeed as the emul- 
sion will get soft if soaked very long. 

The larger sizes of color rollfilm should be handled 
like sheet film with the color applied on the base or sup- 
port side of the film. If the emulsion gets wet on Ekta- 
chrome it will immediately “frost” over, delaying any 
further retouching until completely dry. Ansco Color 
film, however, occasionally accepts colors better and 
more smoothly on the emulsion side. The base side should 
always be tried first. 

Frequently, as in the case of a flat gray sky, or where 
pastel colors are washed out by overexposure, a direct 
application of the needed color will supply all the cor- 
rection needed. About a tablespoon of dilute, but not 
pale, color will be needed. When a few square inches or 
more are to be covered with the color use a folded-over 
twist of absorbent cotton which, when wet, is about the 
thickness of your small finger, and half the length. This 
is after most of the dipped up color has been squeezed 
back into the palette, of course. Work swiftly and cover 
the entire area boldly and smoothly, rubbing the swab 
of cotton back and forth with long strokes. When adding 
colors to the sky, keep all the strokes horizontal, parallel 
to the skyline. Any sections missed should be blended in 
by a much smaller, well-squeezed-out cotton swab. A 
brush may be used for small enclosed areas like a patch of 
sky seen through a hole in the tree branches. 

The brush should be used not only for all small areas 
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Materials needed for transparency 


retouching are basically simple. 


Grouped at the top of the page 


are bottles of three of the availa- 
ble brands of dye colors, a palette, 
cotton and brushes. Small details 
are corrected (just above) with a 
brush, while larger areas are 
changed in color using a tuft of 
cotton (left) with another swab of 
wet cotton ready to blot off excess 


colors. 


Photography by Robert Sosenko 
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but also for large areas where the texture and pattern 
of the subject is rough and does not require smooth 
blending. A rocky foreground, or foliage patches will 
best be handled by brush. In cases like this, apply the 
brush very wet with the color solution all over the needed 
area, working it longest where the most color is needed. 
Immediately take up all surplus liquid from the trans- 
parency by using as a blotter a piece of cotton that has 


been wet in water and well squeezed out. A rapid appli- 


cation of a lintless blotter will also prevent puddling. 
Have it ready in your other hand so that no time will be 
lost. Don’t change hands—use both of them. Pat, don’t 
rub with the blotter or cotton. Remove it immediately 
before the area gets sticky. 

Occasionally, slight resistance to the color will be en- 
countered due to the hardeners used during the process- 
ing of the film. Many color retouchers find that a small 
twist of cotton moistened in the mouth and then rubbed 
on the area to be colored makes color acceptance easier. 

Do not use a wetting agent in the water. The colors 
will bleed outside the wanted areas if you do. Inciden- 
tally, the saliva moistened cotton usually has enough 
acid in it to tend to set the dyes. This is useful even 
when being used to absorb excess liquid color from 
the transparency. 

Most of the time slight and simple changes in the 
coloring of the film will make enormous improvement. 
It is now necessary to discuss complementary colors 
and their effects in making corrections. 

A complementary color is a color that is the exact 
opposite of another color. Theoretically. when the two 
opposites are mixed together, they form a neutral gray. 
For instance, orange and blue, yellow and violet, and 
red and green are a few examples of complementary 
colors. This holds true with most paints. 

However, the offending color in a faulty transparency 
is not always obvious. It must be detected in order to 
make the correction by applying a wash of its com- 
plementary color. 

When a sallow complexion is encountered, regardless 
of whether it is due to race, illness, lighting, bad film 
or any other reason, if it appears yellowish, a light wash 
of violet will ruddy up the skin to the degree of health 
desirable. Do it lightly and gradually until experienced. 
otherwise a too florid blushing effect will result. In a 


closeup view of a face, avoid going over the teeth and 
eyes, unless they are yellowish too. Don’t forget the hands 
and neck, if needed. 

Colors at opposing ends of the lines are direct com- 
plements and will tend to form a neutral gray as they 
are mixed together. For instance, as blue is added to 
its complement, orange, it turns the pure orange color 
brownish and the mixture gradually becomes grayer and 
grayer until equal amounts of the blue and orange form 
a completely neutral gray. 

For practical purposes, we will consider the large cap- 
italized colors in the color wheel as primary colors. Even 
though they can all be mixed (except yellow) by com- 
bining two other colors. 

Occasionally a yellowish tinge is noted in snow scenes 
made on a cloudy day or in some object that is supposed 
to be pearly white. An extremely pale violet, preferably 
with a touch of blue added making the correcting color 
more of a blue-violet or purple, will work just like 
a bit of bluing in the laundry. It will make the whites 
whiter! We conventionally accept bluish whites as the 
lightest whites. Here again, if a large uniform area on 
the color transparency is to be treated, use a twist of 
absorbent cotton dipped in the somewhat diluted violet. 
Squeeze out most of the color so there is no danger of 
a puddle stain forming. 

If a face is too ruddy, excess redness can be toned 
down by applying a light green tint with a watercolor 
brush. Blot immediately. An alternate but infinitely more 
risky and complicated correction would be to bleach the 
magenta layer of the film. Not only would this affect all 
the magenta in the entire scene, but since it is nearly 
impossible to judge except by trial and error, it is at 
best a bad gamble. Furthermore, magenta chemically 
bleached frequently regenerates itself back to nearly full 
strength. 

Excessive blueness, particularly in films that are slight- 
ly darker than normal, can safely be bleached without 
affecting the other main colors. The color film manu- 
facturer’s own recommendations for bleaching formula 
and procedure should be followed. 

However, here too, soaking in a small tray containing 
orange dye somewhat diluted will neutralize the general 
overall coldness. 


The reason for not giving the concentration of dye 
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in percentages or some other specific figure of dilution 
5 5 


is that since the final results are visual anyway, not sta- 
tistical, you can do as follows: Dip the transparency in 
a smooth swift motion right into the color solution and 
while holding it by a corner, keep agitating for a few 
moments. Then rinse briefly in a tray of fresh clean 
cool water and inspect over a light-box or transparency 
viewer. If too much color has been absorbed, continued 
rinsing will eliminate some of the hue. If very much 
color has been absorbed, a little ammonia in the tray 
of rinse water will float out the added color. 

However, most of the time the transparency has to go 
back into the color dye tray for a longer immersion. 

This method is not as practical with Ektachrome since 
it becomes nearly opaque when wet and cannot be 
judged. It will work with both Kodachrome and Ansco 
Color. If, due to age, or excessive hardening, the tray 
dipping color fails to hold on the film and appears to 
merely drain off, a surface treating medium must be 
used. The film should be dried, then Nonpareil solution 
swabbed evenly all over the base side. This inexpensive 
solution is available where photo coloring equipment and 
artists’ supplies are sold. It is usually intended for treat- 
ing glossy and matte photo prints so that they will accept 
coloring or retouching. Sometimes a little Nonpareil, or 
similar solution, can be added to the palette containing 
the dyes. 

Most sheet color films need no treatment before dye- 
ing. In fact, very often when only a very pale overall 
tint is desired, the film should be thoroughly wet with 
water before being placed in the color dye tray. 

Do not use any household or other bleaches to remove 
excess or incorrectly applied colors where there is the 
slightest danger of touching the emulsion side of the 
film. Even when dilute, there is a chance of removing the 
yellow and magenta layers of the color film. On the rare 
occasion when a color applied in error must be completely 
removed, use the Clorox or other bleach on a twisted 
swab of cotton. Watercolor brushes, excepting the 
Chinese fiber brushes, will be ruined by the bleaching so- 
lution. Precaution: it is advisable to follow any color 
bleaching with a quick swabbing of dilute acetic acid 
to reharden the gelatine-coated base support of the film. 
The bleach is mainly useful in clearing out highlights 
that have inadvertently become tinted. 

One novel use of Clorox is its ability to turn brown 
eyes blue. Despite previous warnings about applying 
bleaches to the emulsion side, a little dilute Clorox care- 
fully applied on the emulsion side to the brown iris 
(or black) of the eye, magically will wipe away the top 
color layers leaving a bright blue eye. This should be 


immediately and gently swabbed with dilute acetic acid. 
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If the blue is too brilliant, by following the neutralizing 
procedure of color mixing, apply a little weak orange 
sufficient to gray down the bright blue. If green eyes 
are desired, a little yellow can be added to turn the blue 
into green. Naturally this procedure is not restricted 
to eyes, but is too risky to chance on larger areas. 
Colors may be mixed by subsequent washes of different 
colors on the transparency or by mixing first in the 
palette. When blending in the palette, drop by drop of 
the full strength color should be added to about a spoon- 
ful of water. Start with the predominant color needed. 
Modify by adding cooler or warmer colors as needed. 


Blue is warmed by adding violet or a tiny amount of red. 
It is cooled by adding green or a little yellow. 


Green is warmed into olive tones by adding orange. 
It becomes turquoise and is cooled by adding blue. 


Yellow is cooled into chartreuse by adding green. 
It is warmed toward orange by adding red. 


Red is cooled by adding blue—it becomes magenta and even- 
tually violet. 
It is warmed toward vermillion by adding orange or yellow. 


Added suggestions: 

A pale green wash applied with a well-wetted 
brush to the whites of the eyes will tone down any 
redness acquired by bright glaring light on the sub- 
ject. This, applied to the base of the film (not the 
subject), should have a few more definite fine 
strokes of green with a well-pointed, nearly dry 
brush to any visible irritated veins or capillaries. 

A primary red, cooled down with a little blue into 
a magenta hue, will restore the vivid lipstick red 
to lips that appear orange or dull in a color pho- 
tograph. 

There is enough yellow in brown dye to give a 
pleasing natural eflect to brunette hair that gleams 
purplish gray. Don’t put too much color in the high- 
lights or the hair will lose some of its lustre. 

When grass or foliage appears brownish add green 
that has a little yellow mixed into it. When foliage 
is too bluish add yellow to restore the sunny bright- 
ness of nature. 

Try some touches of bright primary colors to 
neon signs and other colored lights appearing in 
night scenes. 

When water scenes appear gray and dull add 
some blue-green, applied with a cotton swab to 
avoid definite color streaks. 

Use all supplementary colors on film very sparingly. 
It is far better to keep the results subtle by too little 
color than to spoil the naturalness by excessive painting. 














OPTICS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


by E. Wildi 


(Continued from April) 


VI Lens Faults 


Images formed by a single lens suffer considerably 
from defects because of the lens aberrations. Aberrations 
are not caused by any faulty construction of a lens, but 
are consequences of the laws of refractions at spherical 
surfaces. 

The aim of the lens designer is to reduce these aberra- 
tions to. negligible amounts in an endeavor to receive a 
sharp, distortion-free image. The means by which this 
can be accomplished are: 


Increasing number of lens elements. 

Using different types of optical glass. 

Changing curves of the various elements. 
Changing thickness of the lens elements. 
Changing distance between lens elements. 
Separating or combining elements into one unit. 
Placing the diaphragm in proper position. 


Aberrations caused by the fact that normal light is com- 
posed of various colors are called chromatic aberrations. 
The others which arise also in monochromatic light are 
the monochromatic aberrations. 


A. Monochromatic Aberrations 


1. Spherical aberration. Rays incident on the lens near 
its rim are imaged at a distance closer to the lens than 
rays incident near the axis of the lens. There is no plane 
where a sharp image of a point is formed; the result is 
a blurred circle. This diffusion of the image is found in 
the center as well as on the edge and grows with the 
aperture of the lens. Spherical aberration can be cor- 
rected by proper choice of radii of curvature of the lens 
elements. 


2. Coma is similar to spherical aberration, but affects 
rays coming from points outside the axis only, while 
spherical aberration relates to points on the axis too. 
Coma is often formed only on the edge of the picture. 
The obtained comet-shaped figure (term “‘coma”) results 
from the failure of the lens to image rays passing through 
different zones of the lens at the same point. 

Coma can be corrected by proper choice of glass and 
radii of lens curvatures, and by inserting a diaphragm at 
the proper point. An objective corrected for spherical 
aberration and coma is called aplantic lens. 


3. Astigmatism also affects the light rays from object 
points outside the lens axis and is found on the edge of 
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The degree of spherical aberration depends upon 
the shape of the lens. 
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The result of coma is a comet-shaped image of a point. 
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Illustrating how the optical correction curves of a lens are obtained. 


























A lens with astigmatism does not form a sharp 
image of horizontal and vertical lines at the same 


point. 
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the picture. The two perpendicular lines of a cross are 
imaged sharp at two different distances from the lens 
called primary image and secondary image. Each one 
can be obtained sharp, but not both at the same time. 
Astigmatism grows with the aperture and the size of the 
field. Unsharp edges of a picture usually indicate that 
coma or astigmatism is present. Astigmatism can be cor- 
rected by special types of glass and by right position of 
the diaphragm. Such an objective is called Anastigmat. 


4. Curvature of Field. This aberration is explained by 
the same phenomena that cause astigmatism. The surface 


Object 


The surface of best focus is not a flat plane. 
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Object Pincushion distortion Borrel distortion 


Distortion rise from variation of magnification with axial distance. 


Chromatic aberration means separation of white light into vari- 


ous colors. 


of best focus, which is in between the primary and sec- 
ondary image, is not a flat plane but a curved surface. 
Curvature of field is corrected by proper choice of glass 
and also by right position of the diaphragm. 


5. Distortion is an aberration arising not from lack of 
sharpness but from the variation of magnification with 
axial distance. If the magnification on the outside of the 
field is greater than in the center, we refer to it as “pin- 
cushion” distortion. The opposite effect is called “barrel” 
distortion. Change of aperture has no effect upon dis- 


tortion in a single lens. Thus placing the diaphragm be- 
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fore the lens will result in barrel distortion; pincushion 
being obtained when diaphragm is behind the lens. 


B. Chromatic Aberrations 


We have found that the light passing through a prism 
is dispersed into a spectrum. The same effect is found 
with a lens. Blue light is bent more than red light which 
means that the focal length of a lens is different for the 
various colors. This variation of image distance is called 
axial or longitudinal chromatic aberration. In addition, 
the images obtained by the various colors are of differ- 
ent sizes, a variation called lateral chromatic aberration. 
Chromatic aberration is not affected by changing the 
aperture, but can be corrected by combining positive 
and negative elements. This is called achromat. 


Vil COATING 


Most lenses now manufactured are coated. Whenever 
light meets a glass surface a small portion of about five 
percent is lost by reflection. Many modern objectives, 
like the Switar, have eight or more such surfaces which 
would result in a loss of light of about 40 percent. Be- 
sides the loss of speed, the reflected light is likely to 
produce a distorting halo around the outlines of highly 
contrasted images. 

The lens elements of coated objectives bear a thin layer 
of a fluoride, the refractive index of which is between 
the one of air=1 and the one of glass = 1.45-1.7. If 
the thickness of this layer is 44 of the wave length of 
light, the troublesome reflections can be reduced to a 
fraction of one percent. The explanation is found in the 
law of interference, an optical phenomenon. 

As the wave length of light is dependent upon its col- 
or, it is possible to eliminate the reflections completely 
only for light of one particular wave length. This is 
usually done for the yellow-green portion of the spectrum. 
Blue and red light is still reflected which explains the 
purple appearance of coated surfaces. However, a deep 
blue color does not mean a superior coating, but merely 
that the lenses have been tteated longer. Coated lenses 
increase the contrast and brilliance of the pictures. 


Vill THE CARE OF LENSES 
1. Protect the lenses from dust and dirt. 
2. Prevent any fingermarks on the glass surfaces. 
3. Do not store lenses in hot or humid places. 
4. If the lens requires repair, return it to its manufac- 
turer. Do not attempt to take it apart yourself for repair. 
5. The cleaning should be accomplished as follows: 
(a) First remove all dust and dirt from the lens sur- 
face with a soft camel’s hair brush. 
(b) If this procedure fails to thoroughly clean the 
lens, wipe the surface gently with a chamois or 
a wad of soft, well-washed linen. Breathing on 
the lens, not using lens cleaner, is recommended 
for removing fingermarks. 
6. Never clean lenses more than absolutely necessary. 
7. Do not use acid, alcohol or similar liquids. 





TABLE TOP FOR TOP TRANSITION 


Text by Russell C. Holslag 


Photography by Robert Sosenko 


Animated transition and title scenes are possible with a little ingenuity. The author 


suggests a number of devices which will snap up your footage immediately. 


Wuen iNcLEMENT WEATHER surrounds us and it is un- 
comfortable to photograph outdoors, more movie cameras 
than still equipment are put on shelves. Somehow or 
other, recording the activities of indoor subjects seems 
less appealing to the movie maker who may have over- 
looked the potential in fun and experience of table top 
movies. Such miniature set technique is neither difficult 
nor expensive. 


Lighting 


First, regarding lighting, a miniature set may be fully 


illuminated from any direction and in adequate quantity 
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without danger of blowing fuses. Probably the most out- 
standing difference between professional and amateur 
movie lighting is the use of overhead light. Most pro- 
fessional interior sets have no visible ceilings and from 
this “roofless interior” there descends on the set that 
generous quantity of illumination so effective in creating 
the bright interiors which abound on the theater screen. 

Of course this general overhead illumination is nicely 
diffused so that pools of shadow will not be cast around 
the players. Added to this pervasive light are the special 
“effects” —brilliant rim—black top—or side-lighting — 
so constantly used to enhance interior movie scenes. 

All these are fundamentals in set dressing and the home 
cameraman may have difficulty in similarly arranging 
his lights (such as getting them up high enough for 
overhead backlighting, for example). With his minia- 
ture set, however, he can experiment with these and simi- 
lar effects to his heart’s content and, in so doing, produce 
on film all the variety which is made possible by develop- 


ing a movie’s theme. 


Table Top “Sets” 

The next consideration in table top movies is the work- 
ing out of a desirable miniature “set” on the table top. 
We might start with a “room” of three walls, the fourth 
wall being considered transparent which, in the tradition 
of the theater, affords a clear view to the camera’s eye. 
Whether the set has three walls or two, or is only a back- 
drop, the illusion is the same 

To dress the set and to make it a miniature of actual 
conditions it could be easily proportioned to accommo- 
date toy plastic furniture, a popular feature of children’s 
toy counters everywhere. Available in many designs, 
such furniture has the additional advantage of having 
three dimensions. Many other suitable miniature materi- 
als can be found, too, and of course the sets need not be 
confined to interiors. The potential ideas that can be ap- 
plied to such a project are limitless. This is one of its 
fascinations! Macbeth’s witches’ heath or Aladdin’s cave 
are equally possible to reconstruct. In each case we try 
to control the lighting so that the effect will be as near 


an imitation of its natural counterpart as can be man- 


aged. 

Having arranged the general set one may legitimately 
sav, “Well, I am all prepared for my lighting tryouts. 
But it is going to be a movie after all, so where will 
my movement come from?” 

At this stage I do not suggest that it is necessary to 
buy small dolls or figurines to be animated by stop mo- 
tion. Rather, we can utilize action related to stop motion 
but of a type which will reveal the possibilities in table 
top movie photography different from the ordinary. 

This fundamental difference stems from the fact that, 
in a movie, each scene should have action related to the 
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scenes before and after. Although a table top movie shot 
in itself may not possess any complicated or astounding 
animation, it may act as a link to fill out and rejuve- 
nate existing film. 


Mechanical Arrangements 

c t. In considering this it is particu- 
larly pertinent to recollect that in a movie not all the 
movement necessarily originates on the set. Movement of 
the camera itself can be very effective and, in fact, is 








one of the attributes exclusive to movie presentation. 
Since, in table top setups of this nature, distances are 
relatively small, either the camera may be moved toward 
or away from the set, or the set moved with respect to 
the camera. For instance, it is quite possible to revolve 
the entire set around a horizontal axis, giving the im- 
pression that the camera is circling the scene in an air- 
plane. 


Lighting techniques. The few lighting units that will 
need to be used ought to be so masked as to more gen- 
uinely reproduce the impression of their full-sized pro- 
totypes on a professional set. This can be done by cut- 
ting round or rectangular holes in fairly heavy card- 
board and supporting these in front of the regular light- 
reflecting unit. In this step it is best to leave a ventilat- 
ing space between the unit and the cardboard to avoid 
producing an enclosed “oven” that may cause the card- 








In order for table-top animation 
to resemble the lighting for ac- 
tual scenes, it is necessary to 
cut down the size of light sources 
and shield them from the cam- 
era. This is one type of shield 
which is useful. 




















board to char. For spotlight effects, mailing tubes of 
various diameters may be used in conjunction with heavy 


“snoots.” 


cardboard to produce 

Lighting arrangement is followed out in the same rela- 
tive proportions as in a life-size set (except that on the 
miniature set one can be as prodigal as Hollywood). For 
an interior we may start with overall flood or front 
lighting. No special directional effect is necessary except 
that it is generally most satisfactory to have an overhead 
light source at an angle of about 45° or slightly more. 
One unit over the camera, or one above and on each 
side of the set will give the general flood lighting nec- 
essary to photograph the table top details. 

At this point it is wise to take an exposure reading 
since most or all of the auxiliary lighting will consist 
of rim, back or occasional spot lighting and will hardly 
affect the principal exposure. Naturally, one should be 
careful to place the lights so that some local or acci- 
dental glare will not be reflected from a shiny surface to 
give a misplaced accent in the picture. The camera 
should be on a tripod and solidly placed in relation to 
the scene. Then a peek through the finder will slow up 
any offensive reflections. 

If the set is small, a reflected light meter should not 
be brought in so close that a shadow is cast when taking 
an exposure. Incident light meters are not susceptible 
to this error. 





Light control for small table-top 
animation is best controlled by a 
liberal use of snoots, gobos and 
shields on the light sources. Here 
a roll of heavy paper makes a 
snoot. Keep this away from the 
light lest it char. 


Depth of field, which plays a part in smaller setups, 
must be watched. However, since light can be plentiful 
there is no reason why a lack of sharpness from front 
to back of the set should be noticeable. Small stops can 
be used and the light poured on without fear of com- 
plaint from the subject. An aid to this desirable quality 
of imitation of the depth of field in a larger set is the 
use of the wide angle lens. This greatly increases the 
depth of field and permits the photographer to use some- 
what less light. 

Having achieved the overall basic lighting and taken 
the exposure we can consider “effect” lighting. To imi- 
tate a Hollywood set in all its glamor requires flooding 
the objects in the set with light from the rear. This gives 
the prized “backlighting,” which picks out actors or ob- 
jects from the background. This is easy to do in our 
miniature set. 

It is almost impossible to pour on too much light 
from the back in such an arrangement as this since its 
function is not to improve the overall exposure but to 
outline objects with rims of light. The main caution is 
to prevent direct light from the source from reaching the 
camera lens, with accompanying danger of flare. This 
easily can be done by making use of shields—‘‘widows,” 
“gobos,” “barn doors”’—held at strategic points. All can 
be extemporized much more easily in miniature form. 

Motion. A principle in creating natural motion for 
miniature movies is this: the force employed to set any 
miniature object in motion is usually many times greater 
than is actually needed and certainly is in much greater 
proportion than the forces which normally act to move 
natural objects in reality. Thus, the usual force applied 
to set a miniature object in motion from a position of 


rest will seem too quick and too jerky when it is magni- 


fied to simulate life size on the screen. An example of 


this principle is the use of a small tub of water to simu- 
late the sea. No matter how lifelike a model of a ship 
riding on such a sea would seem, the movement of the 
water will be miniature because the huge ponderous 
movement of an actual wave is not imitated. For this 
reason, a slow motion is usually adopted. The principle 
is clear. Duplicate as far as possible the slow and ponder- 
ous movements that result when more weighty objects 
are set in motion in real life. 

Animation. The kinds of motion possible are unlimit- 
ed when animation is considered. However, there are 
equally unbounded possibilities in the movie miniature 
without animation. By animation we mean the taking 
of one frame or picture at a time, slightly moving each 
object along a pre-arranged path between each exposure. 

Titles. Even the simplest titles can be given an inter- 
esting variety of motion which will serve to introduce 
a film in a way that is particularly appropriate for a 


movie. As a simple starting point, suppose we have a 
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film of miscellaneous scenes around home and it occurs 
to us to dress it up with a title “At Home.” We start with 
the idea of using cut-out letters against a color back- 
ground. This at least is individual because we can choose 
our background and arrangement of letters. However, it 
lacks motion. We split up the letters with space between 
and tack them to a couple of battens to make two non- 
sense words, “Ta Ohem.” Shoved slowly together from 
opposite sides of the frame the two battens reach their 
places and spell out the title. 


SHIELD 














luminating the house turned off. A dark silhouette will 
then be formed against the sky. 

While discussing imparting scene movement by the mo- 
tion of light sources while one camera is rolling, we must 
not overlook the extensive variety of effects that can be 
had simply by moving the lights in relation to raised or 
cut out title letters against a background. Such letters 
are obtainable in many sizes and prices. The slow move- 
ment of light beams in relation to solid objects can be 
fascinating and has been the sole theme of several “ab- 





fill 


SET 








When illuminating a small set be sure to keep any direct light from striking the 


camera lens. This can be accomplished by using a snoot or by suspending a shield 


above) so that the light is confined to the actual table-top 


If we want to be more elaborate such foreground action 
may go on against a table top miniature representing our 
home. This can be anything from a simple cardboard 
cut out in two planes to a full-fledged model, or a back- 
drop of plain white cardboard, illuminated with colored 
lights, may be placed behind the model (it is better if 
the background is slightly out of focus). Colored gela- 
tine for the purpose is available at art and theatrical 
stores. Color may be gradually merged from white light 
to deep blue in the background and the front lights il- 
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stract” movies. These are very effective in color. 


c ting seq es will serve to introduce refresh- 





ing variety. As an example: much that is symbolic in a 
simple fashion can be entrusted to the miniature set-up 
and will serve to fill gaps that otherwise would be notice- 
able in a general film. Two of the most needed links in 
many amateur films are shots that will denote both pass- 
age of time and distance covered. Timeworn devices to 
show this are the clock with moving hands and closeups 


of turning automobile wheels. 

















Tricky arrangements of moving letters are not 
difficult if they are planned ahead of time. 
The method of reducing this ‘’scramble”’ (right 
to a correctly-reading caption is described in 


the article. 


Although these are both acceptable methods, a new 
approach is usually worthwhile. To establish the fact that 
it is early morning, for example, all that is needed is a 


miniature set with a cut out line of silhouetted tree tops 


or buildings, and a white cardboard set a few inches to 
the rear. The light on the backdrop behind the trees is 
gradually brought up. No complicated dimmers are need- 
ed. The light is just advanced closer and closer until the 
desired brilliance is reached. This works both in black 
and white and color. 


le all PRB ROO, hs 


Colored gelatine may be used to indicate sunsets or a 
red sun in the morning. Lengthening shadows in a room 
is a good experiment to try also. The room, a two or three 
sided miniature. has windows cut in the walls with a 
razor blade. It should not be too difficult to pick up a 
camera shot of a friend’s profile which can be traced 
on a sheet of black paper, cut out and treated as an ani- 
mated silhouette. 

Multiple plane movement may be described simply as 


the rather striking appearance of objects as they are seen 
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Other background ideas as suggested in this article SILHOVETTE 
CUT-OUT 


are for illuminating windows (right) with a light WINDOW 


directed from below against a 45° reflector. With 
CUT- OUT 


such a device, illuminated house windows and the te 
: - 
like may be suggested. 


when viewed from the window of a moving train. That 
is, objects nearest the observer seem to flit by faster: 








those in the middle distance seem to fall behind more 





slowly, while those in the far distance seem to be stand- 
ing still. The effect confers a depth of perception which 
is very noticeable, and has been used often to add realism 
to screen cartoons. No complicated arrangement is nec- 
essary; it is a re-creation that only a movie camera can 
produce. 
Three simple cut outs, one each for the background, 
middle distance and foreground, are all that are necessary. SMALL 


REFLECTOR 


These can be set up pretty nearly in one plane—one slid- 





ing on the other—but if each is separated by a slight dis- 
tance, the lighting may be better arranged. Naturally, we 
don’t want one layer to cast shadows upon the scene be- 
hind it. An interesting device is to arrange for part of 
the illumination to come from below which may be done 
hy supporting and sliding the material on a glass base. 
It is quite effective to arrange for the foreground to ap- 
pear in silhouette. Since all planes of the scene should 
move slowly and smoothly at different speeds it is ad- 
visable to have an arrangement for winding in order to 
facilitate the control of relative movement. BACKDROP 

Though a little more complicated to manage, such 
movie dioramas can be highly effective. There is no rea- 
son why those whose tastes run to abstract design should 
not use this device to animate moving planes simply as 
sheer design. What Leger or Calder or other modern 
artists have done will furnish ideas for multiple plane 
movement. Double or multiple exposures in table top 
set ups may feature moving design units in multiple 
planes combined with movement toward or away from 
the camera. 





Avoiding expensive techniques and complicated Holly- 
wood equipment these table top movie suggestions should 


encourage many more table top movie ideas. 


COLORED 


With color film, there are no end of effects which GELATINE 
may be obtained by the use of theatrical gelatines 
These are available in a wide range of hues and 
enable the set or portions of it to be illuminated 


with colored light (right). 














These Kodak Accessories can help you make the most 
of every color shot... indoors or out... day or night. 


FOR SHARPER PICTURES. Color often 
calls for slower shutter speeds, which in 
turn call for a rigid camera support. The 
Kodak Eye-Level Tripod is easy to carry 
(only 2 pounds), 3-section legs adjustable 
from 22'% inches to 5 feet. $20. Another 
way to sharper, clearer pictures is the 
Kodak Metal Cable Release No. 5... 
eliminates much camera jar, Stainless steel 
wire covering, protected tip. Fits most shut- 
ters. 7-inch size, $1.05; 12-inch size, $1.30. 


FOR DRAMATIC COLOR. Dramatic cloud 
backgrounds in the heavens can be empha- 
sized with a Kodak Pola-Screen . . . with- 
out materially changing other tonal values 
or colors. Also helps to control reflections. 
Its handy companion, the Kodak Pola- 
Screen Viewer, shows you how the Pola- 
Screen on your lens is affecting the scene. 
Prices: Pola-Screen, Series IV, $6.75; Series 
V, $7.80; Series VI, $8.80. Pola-Screen 
Viewer, $6.75. 


FOR SATISFYING CLOSE-UPS. Big, 
dramatic close-up pictures of flowers, in- 
sects, people . . . a whole new world to 
explore with a camera . . . are yours with a 
set of Kodak Portra Lenses. Prices: 1+, 
2+, 3+, Series V, $2.91 each. Series VI, 
$3.46 each. 


FOR SPECIAL SITUATIONS. To avoid 
excessive bluishness when color film is ex- 
posed under open shade or overcast condi- 
tions, a Kodak Skylight Filter will help. 
Another handy filter is the Kodak Daylight 
Filter for Kodak Type A color films. Sup- 
pose you have Type A (indoor) Koda- 
chrome Film in your camera when the 
outdoors calls. With this filter you can move 
right out into the sunshine and shoot—with- 
out changing films. Prices: Series IV, $1.65; 
Series V, $1.75; Series VI, $2.07. Portra 
Lenses and Kodak Filters are easily at- 
tached to your camera with Kodak Com- 
bination Lens Attachments. 


FOR NIGHT COLOR. For dramatic night- 
time pictures of wildlife, of a group around 
a beach fire . . . or to improve the light- 
ing effects of your daytime pictures 

you will want to use flash. Here’s where 
the great new Kodak Ektalux Flasholder 
comes “into the picture.” With a special 
grip for easy hand-holding, the high-energy, 
battery-condenser-type Ektalux shoots one 
lamp at a time . .. or up to seven with ex- 
tension units. Extension units fit tripods, 
stand on flat surfaces, accept clamps for 
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attaching to chairs or other objects. Adapt- 
able to most flash cameras and picture-tak- 
ing situations, the Ektalux is professional 
equipment at prices beginning at $29.75. 
Extension units, $12.40 each. 


FOR GREATER SCOPE. If you own one 
of the Kodak Tourist f/4.5 Cameras, or a 
Tourist I f/6.3, add Kodachrome to your 
color repertoire with the Kodak Tourist 
Adapter Kit. You can then use Kodachrome 
(and also Kodacolor and black-and-white ) 
in the 828 size, plus having three other 
negative sizes, 24%, x 34%, 1% x 2\4, and 
2% x 2%. Complete kit with handy pouch 
costs only $13.25. If you own a Kodak 
Reflex Camera, its handy $4.59 Adapter Kit 
lets you use No. 828 Kodachrome, Koda- 
color, and black-and-white also. 


FOR EXACT GUIDANCE. The Kodak 
Color Handbook gives the complete story 
on color picture taking, with detailed in- 
formation on all Kodak Color Films and 
how to use them best. $4. An indispensa- 
ble pocket companion is the Kodak Master 
Photoguide. Wallet-size, it has all the es- 
sential information you need, including fast- 
action computers and four contrast-viewing 
filters. Costs only $1.75. 


FOR LONG-TIME ENJOYMENT. This 
Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X lets you show 
your slides quickly and easily in a lighted 
room. Projector and screen are one unit. 
Three-element, Lumenized Kodak Projec- 
tion Ektanon Lens, 50mm. f/3.5. Focusing 
knob. AC-DC, 100-120V. $49.50. Carrying 
case extra. When there is more time for 
showing your slides, the Kodaslide Merit 
Projector will project them big and sharp, 
with surprising brilliance. Slide insertion is 
easy with the Merit’s top-slot feed. Has 
Lumenized 5-inch f/3.5 Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens, 150-watt lamp, elevating 
knob. Costs only $26.10, Case extra. 
At your Kodak dealer's. 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Axet Baunsen’s ‘Pattern Motif 283’’ has ap- 
peared in the Toronto, Memphis, Smithsonian 
Institution, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Dayton Art Institute, and Muncie, Ind., 
salons. The subject demanded a cool-to-neutral 
image tone, and print stock that would retain 
maximum image texture and image derail. Bahn- 
sen chose sleek, glossy Kodabromide Paper F; its 
pure white stock, glass-smooth surface, and tonal 
qualities met all requirements. 


Experts’ Choices 
For Fine Prints 


No. 4 of an informative series... how leading 
exhibitors choose papers to fit their salon aims 


On paper selection, Axel Bahnsen warns: ‘‘Not 
all experiences can be translated on the same paper 
or surface. The objective realistic experience de- 
mands the brilliance and range of tone values that 
only a glossy paper can give, whereas the more 
subjective emotional experiences demand a sur- 
face appropriate to the mood to be conveyed.”’ 

For photoengraving, ‘Patter’ Motif 283'’ was 
reprinted on Kodak Medalist Paper F—the same 
white stock, but a slightly warmer image tone. 


ee high-speed Kodabromide—with its ease of manipulation, five 
evenly spaced printing contrast grades, and five surfaces—has long been the 
most popular of all enlarging papers. For high production of uniform 
prints, ic is unsurpassed. But where speed plus flexibility of manipulation 
plus ease of toning is desired, it now has a robust rival in Kodak Medalist 
Paper. With Medalist, you can expose fully, develop briefly, and obtain a 
soft, fully detailed print .. . give a short exposure, and develop fully, for a 
crisply brilliant print or pick any point in between. Thus, Medalist’s 
four flexible-range printing grades yield a continuous range to fit any soft, 
hard, hard-to-print, or hard-to-dodge negative. And all four grades have 
the same speed. Carl Mansfield’s ‘Minnow Catching”’ (to appear full-page 








These are the papers for fine exhibition enlargements, 
gift prints, home decoration,.and specialized applica- 
tions—in a range of types to fit your every need: 


For fast printing, fine warm-black tones, and great 
flexibility in manipulation— Kodak Medalist Paper. 

For rich neutral blacks in a top-speed paper—Koda- 
bromide, five evenly spaced grades and four surfaces. 

For rich warm blacks in a moderate-speed paper— 
Kodak Platino Paper. Two surface choices; three print- 
ing grades. 

For widest choice of tint and surface in a low-speed 
paper of utmost tonal quality and adaptability to toning 
—brown-black Kodak Opal Paper. One printing grade. 

For Opal quality with twice the speed of Opal— 
Kodak Ektalure Paper G. 


later) is from a print on white, high-lustre Kodak Medalist J. 


KNOW YOUR KODAK PAPERS, FOR KNOWLEDGE SPELLS SUCCESS 


For Opal quality in a special fine-grained surface 
suited equally to exhibition and reproduction—Kodak 
Illustrators’ Special. 

For photomurals, Kodak Mural R. 

For transilluminated prints, Kodak Opalure Print 
Film and Kodak Translite Paper. 

For extra-fast printing and processing—Kodak Re- 
sisto Rapid N. It’s as fast as Kodabromide; and its spe- 
cial base allows washing and drying in ten minutes. 

And for contact prints—Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, 
and others. Each Kodak enlarging paper has a contact- 
paper counterpart, equivalent in type and quality. 


For full details on these fine Kodak papers—tints, 
surfaces, weights, processing—consult the Data Book 
on Kodak Papers, and your Kodak dealer. 
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For "| ohe can enjoy 


personal movies with a 


Browmile 


Movie Camera 


ONLY $43.30 


Inc. Fed. Tax—and most Kodak 


dealers offer easy terms! 


So easy to use...so easy to afford 


Remember your first snapshot camera? Chances 
are it was a Brownie, too. It cost little. So did its 
film. It was so easy to use you never gave it a 
thought. And it made good pictures—you never 
had to worry about that, either! 

Now there’s a new kind of Brownie. It’s a far 
more talented Brownie than the familiar box 
camera you grew up with—for this 1952 Brownie 
makes movies—fine movies—in full color or black- 
and-white, outdoors or indoors, It has a truly 
fast, universal focus f/2.7 lens. Yet it is so easy, so 
certain, in use... so economical to purchase and 
to operate... it is indisputably the Brownie of 
the movie camera field. It’s the ideal first camera 
for those who have been wanting to add movies 
to their picture-making pleasure. 

Why not buy your Brownie—now—and start 
your own family movie diary? It will make you 
30 to 40 average-length movie scenes on each 
low-cost roll of 8mm. film. And remember—first 
film cost is last film cost. Its price includes its 


processing! 


Price is subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY : Rochester 4, N. Y. 





One or OUR READERS is asking us how to 
get quality into his prints. We have a dim 
recollection of having divulged this secret 
to him once. But perhaps it was another 
fellow, and he wasn’t with us then. Any- 
how, if he doesn’t know the trick there is 
nothing more important for him to learn, 
so we are going to give him the works. 

Looking back on many years of constzxt 
advance in photographic technique, noth- 
ing is more noticeable than the steady im- 
provement in print quality. Practically all 
photographs are made now upon develop- 
ing-out paper but they are as much better 
looking than the earliest specimens of this 
process as we are an improvement upon 
the appearance of our Cro-Magnon ances- 
tors. While it is quite all right for op- 
erators to take a little pat on the back for 
this accomplishment, we have to admit that 
a great part of it is due to the manufac- 
turer for the research and money that he 
has put into his product in the intervening 
years. But of course with the finest materi- 
al in the world some people can make a 
mess ef a job and it is amazing how many 
people still do that in making prints. 

Photography underwent what was per- 
haps its most radical change about fifty 
years ago when we went from large to 
small cameras. The portability of small 
cameras, their slight initial cost (in those 
days) and the inexpensiveness of operating 
them, gave photography to the masses. 
Rollfilm and “gaslight” paper started this 
movement in the ’90’s, but it was not until 
the process of enlargement gave prints 
comparable in size and quality to the con- 
tact prints of the professionals that the 

,movement really began to roll. 

Up to this time all self-respecting prints 
had been made by contact upon platinum 
paper before that metal had climbed into 
the millionaire class. These prints were 
famed, and still are, for their great physi- 
cal beauty but the papers in use today are 
capable of giving prints that compare fav- 
orably in every respect with platinum 
paper. That the majority of them do not 
is attributable to ignorance or carelessness 
upon the part of the operator. Platinum be- 
ing a printing-out process, you could see 
what you were doing and it was so simple 
that you could hardly go wrong. 

With the new enlarging papers you 
could not watch and see when they were 
printed enough. The paper was still blank 
when you gave it what you thought, or 
fondly hoped, was correct exposure. The 
result was anxious moments as you watched 
it come up in the developer and then you 
usually snatched it out quickly before it 
turned black all over or left it in so long 
trying to coax out a decent amount of de- 
tail that the paper was shrouded in a 
somber fog. It is amazing that after all we 
have learned about the process so many 
people still handle their paper in essential 
ly this same haphazard manner. It cannot 
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be stressed too strongly that the basic re 
quirement for quality prints is the correct 
correlation of exposure and development 

We start with two variables which play 
against each other. The longer the ex- 
posure, the shorter must be the develop 
ment, and the result depends upon the 
judgment of the operator. Inevitably, poor 
judgment results in poor prints. These run 
the gamut from really bad ones to just 
ordinary prints which yet fall far short of 
the scintillating which _ the 
process is capable. 

This playing both ends against the mid 
dle will never get anyone anywhere. Sci 


beauty of 


entists long ago learned that the easiest 
way to simplify a problem was to eliminate 
as many variables as possible from it. We 
are lucky that there are only two variables 
in our problem. Standardize one of them 
and our problem disappears entirely and 
everything is under absolute control. Stand 
ardize the development and then all we 
have to do is to give tentative exposures 
until we find the one that gives the finest 
looking print with that development. 

But it takes a certain amount of intelli 
gence even to standardize the development 
Since the manufacturer in recent years has 
furnished a formula for every brand of his 
paper and tells how many minutes to use 
it at a given temperature, some folks fail 
to see where any intelligence is required, 
but that is simple. The intelligence con 
sists in having wit enough to do what the 
manufacturer tells you to do. You'd be sur 
prised at the number of people who blun 
der through life without even this modicum 
of intelligence. It is commonplace in pho 
tography for many people to think that 
some patent nostrum or some concoction 
of their own devising will give better re 
sults than the formula recommended by the 
manufacturer after exhaustive research in 
his laboratories. Try his formula first and 
see what a good print looks like on his 
paper and then compare it with your pet 
theories if you want to. 

The tentative exposures require great 
care. Standard procedure is by successive 
masking on a strip of paper to give a series 
of exposures progressing in geometric 
ratio, as 5, 10, 20, 40 seconds. The range 
within which correct exposure will fall de 
pends upon the density of the negative 
strength of enlarging light, degree of er 
largement, stop used, speed of paper and 
strength of developer. If unfamiliar witl 
several of these factors, correct exposure 


may not come within the range that you 
first try, but it will indicate another test 
strip with exposures longer or shorter than 
the first. When correct exposure obviously 
falls within two of the numbers in your 
series you have your objective surrounded 
and all you have to do is to run another 
series between those two figures. This 
should be run in arithmetical ratio to nar- 
row the jumps. For example, if the first 
test shows the correct exposure to be be 
tween 20 and 40 seconds run the next test 
strip 24, 28, 32 and 36 seconds and one of 
them will probably be nearly enough cor 
rect so that you can guess the difference. 

Each exposure on a test strip being from 
a different section of the negative, it is 
sometimes difficult to compare them criti 
cally. A better way is to make a circular 
mask with one quadrant cut out and use 
a square piece of paper under it, rotating 
the paper between exposures so that all the 
tests are made from the same part of the 
negative which should preferably be at the 
center of interest. 

An electric timer is worthwhile to elimi 
nate the human error when making the 
comparative exposures and then when the 
correct time has been established you can 
be sure of duplicating it exactly by simply 
pushing a button 

The developer is not standardized unless 
its temperature is kept constant. It will 
not stay long at 68F with your hands at 
98F in it because they act like immersion 
heaters. Use tongs and keep your hands 
out of it. Your body at 30 degrees warmer 
than room temperature acts like a radiator 
and heats up the darkroom and the de- 
veloper with it. Check the temperature oc 
casionally if you want consistent results 

It takes a lot of experience to look at 
a wet print under darkroom light and 
know what its going to look like when 
dry and in full light. Give your tests a 
brief bite in the hypo, a short rinse under 
running water, mop off surface moisture, 
quick-dry them with heat and then in full 
light see what you have 

Does all this sound like a lot of bother? 
Sure it is. and there is no need of going 
through it all unless you really want a 
good print. There are many tricks in op 
eration that add to the quality of prints 
and we would be glad to talk about them 
some time if you are interested, but all of 
them put together will not give you a 
quality print unless you have first correctly 
correlated exposure and development. 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 





by  V tetewe- tk. 


Scales, Hon PSA 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 
activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis upon 
camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulletins, 
house organs and releases regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, 
American Photography, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 





Planning is Mandatory for 
Successful Club Project 


Sooner or later the camera club experi- 
ences a let-down and seeks some pur- 
poseful program wherewith to renew its 
organizational vitality. In recent years re- 
sort has been made to “club projects” of 
various types with somewhat divergent suc- 
cess, 

The chief difficulty appears to be that 
projects require quite as much planning 
and direction (in other words, manage- 
ment) as does the club’s normal program. 
Projects afford no escape from reality or 
responsibility. In fact, they need more of 
both than does the program of the club 
which is content to drift. 


Divided Interest 


Many of the projects seem to encounter 
difficulty in the form of divided member 
interest. Some members are highly enthusi- 
interested—and 


astic. Others are mildly 


bored. Still others will have none of the 
project. While the fault here may rest in 
failure to achieve 100 percent interest when 
the project starts, camera club manage- 
ment may be pardoned if participation 
does not attain such a rather terrific per- 
centage. Some members have no suitable 
camera equipment. Some lack time. And 
some have other interests. Things happen, 
enthusiasms change, plans get snafu with- 
out anyone or anything being particularly 
to blame. Obviously here is a management 
problem of serious proportions, a field for 
great leadership and an opportunity for 
experiment in practical and applied ad- 


ninistration 


Idea has Merit 


The camera club project idea seems to 
have merit. When and where tried, it has 
been highly productive. If sometimes only 
temporarily. 
unless such 


However, projects are 


well-planned, well-directed and carefully 
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thought out in advance they can become 
diplomatic problems and causes of dissen- 
sion. The pros and the antis can argue just 
as bitterly over projects as they can over 
any other camera club controversies. And 
when the camera club becomes a debating 
society it is time to begin worrying about 
its future welfare. 

Clubs contemplating projects are well 
advised to remember that (1) projects 
need planning and direction, (2) they can 
be most successful both in producing use 
ful pictures and in training club members 
in photography but that (3) 100 percent 
membership support cannot be expected. 
In other words, the project is likely to be- 
come an additional club activity. 

Which probably is what it should be! 
Camera club members are quick to resent 
and resist regimentation in any form no 
matter how good it may be for them. A 
laying out of a program of pictures which 
members must take certainly borders upon 
regimentation. However practical and use- 
ful the documentary pictures which a proj- 
ect can produce, there is something to be 
said for complete freedom of the member- 
ship to take and to make any kind of pho- 
tographs anywhere at any time. 

Of course, even such freedom can pall 
after a time! Sooner or later a club finds 
that some kind of organization and benefi- 
cent regimentation is necessary. And that’s 
likely to be a good time to consider 
projects! f 


Chicago for Posterity 


Possibly one of the more active and use- 
ful projects of the day is that conducted 
peintly by the Chicago Area Camera Clubs 
Association and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

The purpose is to create a photographic 
history of the passing scene. In two years 
around 2000 


photographs of life as it is lived in the 


the project has produced 
Chicago area. About 1000 have been ac- 
cepted for preservation. 

These photographs reveal the appearance 
and shape of things as they are—streets, 


buildings, people, parks, bathing suits, 
farm implements, games, parades, business 
operations and what-not. The pictorialists 
can be artistic, the documentarians can 
pump for accuracy; both are acceptable 
because the major emphasis is on picture 
content and the representation of life as it 
is being lived. In effect, these pictures are 
investments in the future, for their real 
value will materialize about 100 years from 
now. 

Actually these pictures are finding use 
long before 2052. It appears that things 
change pretty fast and pictures made fair- 
ly recently already have proved their value. 

The project is competitive. Prints are 
judged for acceptability. There are rewards 
in the form of modest trophies for clubs 
and individuals doing outstanding work. 
The pictures are exhibited from time to 
time by the Chicago Historical Society. 
The program is so broad that camera clubs 
in the vicinity of Chicago may set up their 
own “home town” projects as part of the 
overall operation. 

Director of the project is Frank E. Rice, 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Chicago in Color 


Members of the PSA Color Division re- 
siding in Chicago started a somewhat simi- 
lar project some years ago. They had mul- 
tiple objectives: proving that color slides 
can be used for purposes of documentation 
and proving that documentary pictures can 
be thoroughly pictorial. This group has 
not only produced substantially, but has 
developed a sideline. It has created a set 
of 50 pilot slides which are available on 
loan to any camera club contemplating a 
project. Along with the slides goes a com- 
mentary on such projects so that together, 
slides and lecture comprise a meeting pro- 
gram. The material is available from H. J. 
Johnson, 2134 West Concord Place, Chi- 
cago 47, TI. 


Recording New York 


Undoubtedly many clubs throughout the 
country have undertaken similar or rela- 





ted projects with divergent results. An in- 
teresting job is that of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Camera Club of New York. It is 
making a pictorial social history of the 
people and places in Greenwich Village 
which for 300 years has been struggling to 
maintain a community identity in the heart 
of a growing city. New York is the sub- 
ject also of a project of the Manhattan 
Camera Club of New York. Here emphasis 
is placed upon the city’s people and what 
they do. 


Trends of the Times 


Camera Club projects, whatever their ob- 
jectives, certainly are in keeping with the 
trends of the times. These trends are 
strongly pictorial, as witness the increas- 
ing number of illustrated books now ap- 
pearing on history. And the comments that, 
after a few more years of television, read- 
ing will be a lost art. 

Projects can be helpful to any club as 
a means of inspiring members to make 
photographs, more photographs and _ bet- 
ter photographs. After all, that is one of 
the larger objectives of every camera club! 


Should Judges be Harsh, 
Lenient or Impartial? 


Few camera club activities cause more 
distress than those related to the judging, 
and rating of members’ work. Particularly 
when the work is scored for the season’s 
final competition, and especially when a 
judge appears to many club members as 
something less than Solomon. 

‘Were it possible for camera clubs always 
to obtain top-flight judges! And if the 
judges’ decisions always transcended hu- 
man frailty! And did camera club mem- 
bers always accept decisions and scores 
with good grace! Jf all these nice things 
could happen there would be much more 
happiness and far less distress in camera 
club circles. 

Unfortunately they are not going to 
happen! Club members are going to have 
to put up with the same old human judges 
with the same old human shortcomings. 
Weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth—and of camera club contest direc- 
tors—is going to be heard in the land. 
Nobody is going to do very much about it. 
For it is an important question of method- 
ology and of ethics and it leads to another 
important question. 


What is the Most Desirable 
Single Attribute of a Judge? 


That question, like the judges, has been 
kicked around in camera clubs for many 
years. Both will be bones of contention in 
years ahead. Club members and manage- 
ments talk endlessly about what they want 


in the way of judges and judging, but 
none seems to come up with any definite 
answer. Possibly because there isn’t any! 

Should a judge be severe? Or lenient? 
Should he merely state his opinion? 
Should he comment on how and what im- 
provements to make? 

Many camera club members suggest that 
the methodology of judging be adapted to 
the occasion. For monthly print and slide 
judgings the judge offers helpful verbal 
comments for the benefit of the club. On 
the other hand, upon the occasion of judg- 
ing a final contest or a salon, comments 
may be brief or even omitted. In other 
words, judging normally is part of the 
clubs’ educational operation. Any com- 
ments by a judge for the purpose of help- 
ing members to make better pictures meets 
the needs of the occasion. 


Severe or Lenient? 


What about this business of whether the 
judge should be severe or lenient? Severi- 
ty and leniency could be attributes of 
judging, yet it would seem that the only 
indispensable and essential requirement is 
that the judge be fair, unbiased, impartial. 
After all, the chief objective of print and 
slide judging is selecting the best picture, 
or pictures, without being influenced by 
extraneous factors. 

It may be that, actually, clubs do not 
mean that judges are harsh when they are 
said to be severe. Nor do they mean that 
judges are easy when they are found to 
be lenient. The severe judge can be most 
helpful if he elucidates. And the lenient 
judge can be most harmful if he condones 
inferior work. 

What camera clubs apparently need most 
are judges who can be severely critical, yet 
inspiring. Who can make the producers of 
inferior work appreciate why their work is 
inferior and be encouraged to do better. 
Point here is that severity must be based 
upon knowledge and be used as an inspira- 
tion to better things rather than as a 
cloak for judicial ignorance. 


Inspiration or Offense? 


It is customary among some camera 
clubs to ask judges to be lenient with be- 
ginners lest they become discouraged and 
quit the club. There are problems of man 
agement and ethics, and perhaps of diplo- 
macy. 

Theoretically the beginner should learn 
to be able to take it. He should get it, 
too, right on the nose when his work is so 
poor as to merit it. One of the troubles, 
however, is that the beginner does not real 
ize when or how his work is inferior. Con 
sequently, he is helped most by that judge 
who does not refrain from telling the be 
ginner in no uncertain terms that his work 
is inferior. The judge also tells him in 


equally understandable language how 
improve it. 


Solving the Problem 


Possibly one of the neatest ideas for 
achieving fair treatment for club members 
and their pictures has been put into prac- 
tice by the Stamford, Conn. CC. Knowing 
that good judges are none too numerous, 
that the best of human beings can have 
their “off” nights and that member satis- 
faction derives from confidence that treat- 
ment is fair, the Stamford club indulges in 
multiple judging. 

It has “in-club” judgings and it has 
“out-club” judgings! For the “in-club” 
judgings the club’s prints and slides are 
judged before the club each month by a 
flesh-and-blood judge. For “out-club” judg- 
ings the same pictures are sent each month 
to a judge of standing and reputation who, 
in his own home, writes his ratings of and 
comments upon each picture. Neither 
judge is aware of the other’s identity or 
decisions. 

The ratings are assigned by both judges 
then are considered in the members’ scores. 
Seme method of arithmetical necromancy 
has been developed for their reconciliation. 
Major point here is that all members’ 
prints and slides are judged twice, by dif- 
ferent judges and under different condi- 
tions, on the theory that two heads are 
better than one, and that two opinions may 
coincide. 

So far as the education of the clubs’ 
members in making better prints is con- 
cerned the Stamford method appears to 
combine the brighter aspects of campus 
and correspondence pedagogy. Possibly as 
in all judgings this system sometimes pro- 
duces fantastic results, it seems to be giv- 
ing general satisfaction. 

Also, when prints, slides, ratings and 
comments return from the “out-club” judg- 
ings the club has acquired for itself an- 
other program feature! 


Study Methodology 


Studies in the methodology of judging 
currently conducted by the Stereo Society 
of America promise to contribute to pro- 
gress in print and slide judging also. The 
same basic principles appear to be applica 
ble, although approach and emphasis may 
vary between the arts. Purpose of the 
studies is to determine those factors which 
make for fully balanced judging rather 
than to establish hard-and-fast 
methods. 


judging 


The Society, incorporated in 1946 at 
New York, is utilizing five judges. Each is 
responsible for evaluating one phase of 
stereo excellence, but also assigns person 
al value to the four other phases. All 
judging is done with viewers having con 
stant illumination and optical distance. 
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CALLING ALL 
CAMERA CLUBS 


TO ENTER 


American Photography’s 
Monthly Camera Club 


Print Competition! 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPKY wants the 
world to see the representative work of cam 
era clubs. Every month AMERICAN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY will publish photographs made 
by members of camera clubs. 

Every month AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
will present to that club whose photographs 
are published a decorative plaque engraved 
with the names of the club and of the makers 
of the prints. Every 12 months AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY will present a Grand Tro- 
phy to that club whose photographs are ad- 
judged best of the year 

No entry blanks, no entry fees, no com 
plicated requirements. Just some simple rules 
Read them 

1. Competition open to ALL camera clubs. 

2. Each club submits at least six (6) pho- 
tographs made by its members. Any size, any 
subject, any type, but 8x10 glossies are pre- 
ferred 

3. All entries must be accompanied by re- 
turn postage. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
cannot return entries unaccompanied by post- 


age, nor accept responsibility for loss or 
























damage in transit 

4. To the back of each print, and on the 
official stationery of the club, affix (a) name 
and address of club, (b) name and address 
of maker, (c) title, and (d) complete technical 
data. 

5. Address entries to: Monthly Camera Club 
Print Competition, AMERICAN PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

6. Deadline for each month—the 15th. 

7. The editorial staff of AMERICAN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY will be the jury, and its deci 


sions shall be final. 








8. Each club whose prints are published 
will receive a decorative plaque engraved 
with names of club and print-makers 

9. Each yeor, a Grand Trophy will be 
awarded to that club whose work is adjudged 


Best-of-Year.” 
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PETITION 


“Beginner,” right, by Sgt. Evan- 
oski receives first award. ‘’The 
Stick of Candy,” ieft, by Char- 
lotte Estey, and the untitled shot 
above, by Donald Snyder, are 


mentions 


Hicuesr honors in AMERICAN PHoTOGRA- 
pHy’s May Print competition are awarded 
to Sgt. Anthony Evanoski, of Newport 
News, Va., for his ballet photograph, Be- 
ginner. Using Super Pan Press film in a 
4x5' Speed Graphic, he exposed his shot 
/200 second at {/16, employing double 
flash. 

Sgt. Evanoski is associated with the 
Ferguson Park Camera Club. 

Donald Snyder, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Charlotte Estey, of Providence, R.I., re- 


ceive mention for the prints shown here 

Mr. Snyder used a Leica III C with f/2 
lens, Supreme film exposed 1/60 second at 
f/5.6 for his untitled shot above. He de- 
veloped in 777 and printed on Velour 
Black BT. 

Miss Estey’s The Stick of Candy was 
taken with a Rolleiflex, Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 
lens. Her exposure was 1/10 second at 
{/8, using photoflood. She is associated 
with the Providence Engineering Society 


Camera Club. 
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BALTIMORE EXPERIMENTS 
FOR 1952 SALON 

rhe annual salon sponsored by the Bal- 
Club has 


in the 


timore Camera been hung for 
Museum 
1951, the mu- 


discontinue this 


some years now Baltimore 


of Fine Art. 
board 


However, in 
decided to 
that the 


seum’s 


on the basis pictorialist salons 


were “monotonous and repetitious” and 


imitative of salons successful in the past. 


As a compromise, this year the museum 


has agreed to hang the show for an addi- 


tional year if the jury were to consist of 


three prominent artists—not photographers. 

The Baltimore club is speculating as to 
what such a jury will select, whether it will 
be the 


whether it will select documentary, abstract 


traditional pictorialist material 


or other types of material. Consequently, it 
is expected that a number of photographers 
submit to salons 


who do not ordinarily 


will send their work for considerations. 


As far as possible, under this new jury, 
follow PSA 
Details for sub- 
prints are in 


the club will attempt to 


recommended practices. 
mission of the adjoining 


salon listing. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION CONTEST 


The second annual contest for photo- 
graphs portraying activities carried on by 
her work, 


the dietician or nutritionist in 


has been announced by the American 
Dietetic 


April 15 and closes June 15. 


Association. The contest opens 


Subject matter, however, is restricted to 
the life 


tritionists. 


and activities of dieticians and nu- 
Close up action pictures are 
preferred, but the setting may be either in 
or out of doors. 

Totaling $200, 18 prizes will be awarded 
Nowell Ward, Warren 


advertising consultant and de- 


by judges 
Wetherell, 
signer, and Dr. Margaret Ohlson, president 
of the 

Anyone 


ARPS; 


Dietetic Association. 
enter the 


American 


may competition, and 


any number of 8x10 black-and-white glossy 
prints may be submitted by each contestant. 

For full information and entry forms, 
write the Editor of the 
Dietetic Association, 620 No. 


Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Contest American 


Michigan 


Please send a copy of your exhibi- 


tion catalog and rules for entry to 


Frank J. Heller, FRPS, APSA 
Editor, American Annual Who's Who 
1720 Cherokee Place 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

in order for your exhibition to be 


included in the American Annual 


vf — Who's Who. 
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SALON CALEN 


DAR 





Salon and Exhibit | 


Fifth El Camino Real Interna-|George 
tional Color Slide Exhibition 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Apr. 29-May 15, 
Second 
Salon of Photography 
Burpee Art Gallery 
Rockford, IL. 


1952) Los Angeles 
Salon Secretary 


aaare r Club 


French 
Exhibition Chairman 
3877 Olmstead St. 


Address 


8, Calif. 


Annual International Mrs. Carl S. Johnson 


Rockford Lens and 


712 No. Second St. 


es Rockford, 
Irene 

419 Riley St. 

Buffalo 8, N.Y, 


14th Buffalo International 
Exhibition of Nature 
Photography | 
Buffalo — eum of Science| 
Buffalo, N | 
(May 6-31, ¥1952) | 
Third Southgate International IN. F. 
Salon of Colour Slides ; 13, 
(May 17-31, 1952) 


Kember 
New Southgate 
London N, 11 
Fae | England 
Tenth St. Louis International |Fred C. Kirby, 

Exhibition of Pictorial Chairman 
Photography and Third 512 
Exhibition of Color Pho Building 
tography St. 
The Artists Gus 
(May 10-24, 1952) 
lith Annual Cincinnati Inter- 
national Salon of Pho- 
tography 
Cincinnati Art Museum 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(May 7-21, 1952) 
Eighth Annual Exhibition of James B. Milnes 
Photography Hon. 
Preston Hall 10, 
Eaglescliffe Fairfield 
England 
(May 31-June 15, 1952) Co. Durham, 
1952 Baltimore Interna stional Paul V. 
Salon of Photography 23 Leslie Ave. 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
(May 3l-June 22, 1952) 


Raymond E. 


3875 Kirkup 
Cincinnati 


12th International Focus 
Salon 
R.A.I. Buildings 
Amsterdam 
(June 27-July 6, 1952) 


Direction 


dam 
Secretary: 





‘ = Bloemendaal, 

Southwest International Ex- 
hibition of Photography 

San Die eg0 County Fair 

(June 27-July 6, 1952) 
Fourth International Color 

Slide Exhibition 
The Berks Camera Club | 


| Salon Secretary 
P.O. Box 578 


Berks Camera 


550 No. 
Reading, Pa. 
14th Annual Finger Lakes 
Salon of Photography c/o 
Aubum Camera Club 
(June 7-30, 1952) 

South Shields International 
Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photography | 

Public Library Cleadon 
South Shields | Nr. 
Co, Durham | Co. 
England | 
(July 5-26, 1952) 

Fifth International Exhibition |Aage 
of Pictorial Photography in| 
Denmark | 

—- snborgs Art | 
vallery, Copenhagen 
( ry nen 10-24, 1952) 


Auburn, N. 


J. E. Garrick, 
Hon. Secretary 


Durham 
England 


Havdrup, 
Denmark 


Clark 


——— 
Memphis Pictorialist Salon | Mrs. 


Louise 
Brooks Art Gallery Brooks 
(July 1-28, 1952) 
lemphis 
14th International Exhibition | Mr, 
of Photography | 
Fine Arts Camera Club 
Evansville, Ind. 
(Aug. 3-17, 1952 
Cleveland Salon 
Cleveland, 
(Sept. 8-30, 


George 
Chairman 


1952) Cleveland, 


Del Mar, Calif. 


Remfeldt, P: 


Langendorfer 


Ravenscraig Rd. 


2 Missouri-Pacific 


Louis 3, Mo. 


. Riedinger 
General Chairman 


Ave. 


13, Ohio 


Exhibition Secretary 
Whitton Rd. 


c 


Stockton-on-Trees 


England 


F ~~ st, Jr. 


Sana 6, Md. 


12th International 
Focus Fotosalon of Amster- 


Zuider Stationsweg 33 


Holland 


Club 
Norman E. Weber, Chairmar 
11th St. 


Auburn Camera Club 


tayuga Museum 
of History & Art 
2 2 


12 Bywell Rd. 


Sunderland 


resident 


Art Gallery 
Overton Park 
Tenn. 
Basker, 


1456 Brookside Dr 
Evansville, Ind. 


“Mary A Matheson 
Ohio | 12317 McGowan Ave. 
Ohio 


Color Trans- 


Closing 
Date 
Apr. 12 


April 


2x2 and 2%x2% 


slides 


$2 print fee 
$1 slide fee 
write for details 


May 7 
Pictorial, 


write for details 


$2 fee 
monochrome 
or color 
on mounts 
aes ber to 
x2 24 


Write for 


details 


June 8 $1 color trans 
parency fee 

$1 pictorial fee 
write for details 


write for details 
oO 


parencies. 
June 13 
May 19 


June 3 


June 6 } 
write for details 


4 prints 
$1 fee 
prints to 
be no larger 
than 30x40 cm 
| unmounted 
| Write J details 
June 16 


write for details 





* Photographic Society of — rica — s —_ rved, 
Please submit ast ten, eks 
136 East 57th St., New 


salon calendar notic 


at 
The Editor, AMERICAN ‘PHOTOG RAPHY, 


weeks 


in advance of publication to: 
N.Y. 


York 22, 














SAVE 
$3.02 


SEND NO MONEY! 
TAKE NO RISK! 


THIS COUPON WORTH $3.02 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 
Book Dept. 


136 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


N° 67565 


YES, | want to take advantage of your Spring shelf-cleaning sale! Send me with- 
out obligation for 10 days’ FREE examination all THREE books: British Journal, 
Masterpieces, and American Annual—tota!l regular value $6.00—all for only $2.98. 
if | am not delighted, | may return all three books within 10 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, | agree to remit $2.98 plus a few cents postage. 


Name 
Address 
City & State 


O My $2.98 is enclosed, thus entitling me to shipment prepaid. Same 
10-day return privilege applies, of course. 


RUSH COUPON TODAY! & mas aes os ss ss ee es 


rec. $6.00 vaiue now ony $2.98! 


THREE GREAT PHOTO BOOKS--ALL FOR LESS THAN THE PRICE OF ONE 


904 PAGES OF PHOTO WISDOM 


} BRITISH 
JOURNAL 
ALMANAC 
582 pages, 
92nd edition, 


paper cover 


___ | rec. $1.50 


‘MASTERPIECES 


from the 
AMERICAN 
ANNUAL 


82 pages, plastic bound 


rec. 91.90 











the iw RI 
of Pore, 


C4y 1\ 
RAPHy 


AMERICAN 
ANNUAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


65th Edition, 


240 pages, 
paper cover 


rec. $3.00 
904 PAGES OF PHOTO WISDOM 


British Journal 


$1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
$6.00 


$2.98 


Ever longed for a money-saving way to get better pictures— 
regularly—day in, day out? 

Do you think your pictures would benefit if you could virtually 
rub elbows with the acknowledged photogaphi ters of the 
entire world—study their technique, learn how they criticize their 
own pictures? 

You now can do just that—at a fabulous price that gives you 
three best-selling books for less than the price of the American 
Annual. You get 904 solid pages of pictures and photo wisdom of 
the masters, all for the amazing price of $2.98—only three-tenths 
of a cent for each page of prize pictures and expert knowledge. 


SEND NO MONEY — TAKE NO RISK 


The serially-numbered coupon above identifies you as an Ameri- 
can Photography reader and entitles you to one of these 3-book 
combinations at $2.98. Send no money. Just clip and mail, but do 
it today—this offer expires in 30 days. 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


You may examine these three books in the privacy of your own 
home for 10 days without obligation. If you are not delighted, 
return all three books and owe nothing. If, after carefully exam- 
ining them 10 days, you agree that these great photo texts will 
help you get consistently better pictures, remit only $2.98 plus a 
few cents postage. Send $2.98 with your coupon and receive ship- 
ment prepaid if you prefer. Your money will be refunded within 
10 days if you are not completely satisfied. American Photography 
Book Dept., 136 East 57th Street, New York 22. 


Masterpieces 
American Annual, 1951 
TOTAL REG. VALUE 


NOW, FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 





SORRY WE DISAPPOINTED YOU! 


OK—we admit it, and apologize to many AmPhoto readers who 
were disappointed in February. The last 3-book Bargain Offer to 
AmPhoto readers —— cleaned us out of one of the three 
books. We bought more—all the publisher had. We scoured the 
USA for more books. But we still had to return 476 coupons to 
disappointed readers. We're genuinely sorry ... we had no idea 
we'd get such a response. 

This month's book offer is an even bigger bargain—so don’t be 
disappointed, rush your serially-numbered coupon TODAY. it’s 
first come, first served in this amazing Inventory Clearance! 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5 percent dis- 
count for 6 consecutive insertions. Each item, 
including name and address, counts as one 
word. Numbers in a series count as one word 
i.e, 512 White St., counts as three words— 
4 for $1.00, counts as three words). Zone num- 
bers free. Ads received by the Ist of each 
month will appear in second following issue 
Mail to CLASSIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 
22, N.Y 





AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED 


Man to earn $90.00 week up. Long needed 
invention. Advertised Saturd ay Evening Post 
Country Gentleman. Prospects everywhere. Full, 
part time Exciusive. No mvestment. Free sam 
ples. Write Red Comet, Inc. Dept. 93-B Lit 
tleton, Colo 








CAMERAS 


Biggest camera bar; s and best piace to sell 
is in the Panscarnlon Send for free copy 
Box 630-A Westport, Conn 


COLORING 


tiexschrome Coloring. Member Associated Art 
ists of Pittsburgh. 8x10 — $25.00 Deposit $1.00. 
Margaret Casey, 1713 East Street, Pittsburgh 


i2, Penna 














COLOR SLIDES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS—More Interior Slides 
Added. Sample 50c—New Illustrated Catalogue 
with text 1l5c. “Tex” Helm, Dept. APICS, 
Carlsbad, N. M 

COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or Stereo. California 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign. Sample and 
Catalogue 25c. Slides, La Habra, Calif 











LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





SPUN-GLASS diffusion screens ag Send $1 
for 3 or $3.00 per dozen. Austrian, 721 Grey- 
dale, Glendale 3, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BECOME COMEDIAN! Instruction, Scripts, 
$1.00 Sebastian, 5138-R Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif 

Books, photos (scenery). Samples 25c. 
‘ree, Box 265, Tucson, Ariz. 
NEED EXTRA MONEY? Dollars from News- 
paper clippings. Details free. Cutler 20-AP 
South Ninth, Reading, Penna 

Photographer's Necessity! 100 Model Release 
Forms (Padded)—50c Castle, Box 8, Brooklyn 
23, N. Y. 











Catalogue 








23 





WEDDING ALBUMS! Photographer, couple’s 
names in gold! Literature urestwood, Inde- 
pendence 8, Mo 

Will exchange photos of ideas and personal 
techniques in photography. J. Galles, 151 Mor- 
ton Street, Rochester, N. Y 








Your own business in new field. Machine 
$465.00. Monthly payments. Free book tells 
interesting story. G. R. Co., 442 N. Seneca, 
Wichita, Kans 





Send a postal for information regarding sensa- 
tional money-making ——— s. Longbrake, 
5976 Gifford Dr., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


MOVIES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pit- 
cairn Island and others. 8mm, 16mm Home 
Movie Travels. Carlsbad Cavern sample color 
film $1.50. Specify 8mm, 16mm. Catalog 5c. 
“Tex” Helm, Dept. APM, Carlsbad, N Xt. 
HUNDREDS of Subjects! Travels, Comedies, 
Adventure, Musicals, Btc. Best Movie Head- 
quarters of ALL! Catalogs 15c. Turke Films, 
Hinsdale 1, Ill 

Movie film exchanges—S8mm 50c, 16mm $1.00 
Sound $2.00, for each reel. Write today. Dept. 
APM—Box 6—Nelson, III. 


MOVIE RENTAL 


RENT SOUND Films for less. Send dime for 
details. Club P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 























SOUND FILM FOR RENT, $1.00 a night 
800 ft. reel) Musicals, Travel, Comedy. Post- 
paid to you. Send we for details. Cech’ s, 131 
East Livingston Dr., Flint 3, Michigan. 





Miami, Cuba, Bahamas, Mexico color slides 
$2.50 dozen. Free Catalogue. Jackson Camera 
Store, 60 W. Flagler Street, Miami 36, Fla. 
OIL PAINTING. From your favorite color 
slide, Free Folder. Artcraft, East Peoria, IIL. 
20 Beautitul Color Slides $1.00. Sample 20c, 
Sanford Co., Gore Road, Ashtabula, Ohio. Es 
tablished 1941 
Roses — 2x2 colored slides. Gorgeous ~ 100 vari- 
eties 6 for $1.00 List and Sample 20c. 
Adela Cumberfo ord, 201 N. Hope, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. 
2x2 slides from any size negatives—15c; Projec 
tion Slide Service, Box 1515, Lincoln, Nebr 
STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c, Catalog 5c. 
“Tex” Helm Dept. APRS Carlsbad, N 
VACATION COLORSLIDES, National Parks, 
Southwest. Travel, Science, Free list (with 
sample 30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los Ala- 
M 


nos 




















MOVIE PROCESSING 


AGFACOLOR-—35mm and Movies processed. 
35mm $2.00. Continental Laboratories. Box 44 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SENSATIONAL—$1.00 Amateur — Professional 
Printed—Enlarged—Custom Work—Individual At- 
tention—Enclose Exposure Data if possible 
Oil Coloring—New_ Negatives—Cropping 35mm. 
Price List. L.E.N.S. Box 397, Helmetta, N. 
Wanted 100 Finishing Customers. Gucniline 
prints 8 for 35c, 12 for 50c, 16 for 65c. Wil- 
son, Box 105, Monticello, Ark. 


RETOUCHING 


RETOUCHING service for professional photog- 
raphers only. Personalized attention. Skillful 
orrection. Send sample and state requirements. 
Planet Retouching Service, 89 Sigourney Street, 
Hartford 5, Conn. 























ENLARGING 


ENLARGEMENTS! Dollar Specials. Eight 
5x7’s; Four 8xl0’s. Jerome Printing, 1969 
Jerome, New York 53 


EQUIPMENT 


New electric darkroom timers for film develop 
ment or for operating lights, buzzers or motors 

mplete with 1 minute to 1 hour calibrated 
dial, Telechron motor, transformer. Housed in 
he avy steel case. Original retail price $18.95 
k ully guaranteed $3.95, prepaid. Cash, check 
r money order. No Cc O.D.’s. Munson Co 
147 0 Midway Pkwy., St. Paul 4, Minn 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE WINNING PICTURES, 25 Easy lessons 
in pictorial Composition. Over 100 illustrations 
$1.60. The Argus Press, Northville, Mich 


OLL Coloring photographs can be a fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with 
artistic talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified 
method. Send for free booklet. National Photo 
Coloring School, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept 
3089, Chicago, Ill 

PHOTOGRAPHY For pleasure or profit. Learn 
at home. Practical basic training. Long es 
tablished school. Write for free booklet. Ameri- 
can School of Photography, 835 Diversey Park- 
way, Dept. 3086, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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More Fun! 


ee et more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., where 

you'll be intimately associated with 

others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 
write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
America 


2005 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Packed with hundreds of sensotional 
borgoins—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment ond accessories. 
Write for your free copy today to 

Central Camera Co. 
Dept 1 E 230% Wobosh, Chicago 4, Hl 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 


CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 


70,000 press run — 10¢ a word 


High-grade Circulation 














Name & Address 





July issue closes May 1, on sale June 5 








DOLLAR DAY FOR PHOTO FANS 


Concise, popular, yet thorough and complete, the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY volumes have given thou- 
sands of photo fans confidence in their ability to turn out superior work. Each of these volumes is written 
by an expert in that particular phase of photography. Each title is simple and concise and beautifully 


illustrated. Each pocket-sized book will aid you in mastering one more phase of photographic technique. 


Their price and their true value are unique. Only ONE DOLLAR EACH brings these helpful little books in- 
to your home. Just circle the numbers on the coupon below to indicate your choices of the titles which will 
do the most to make you a better photographer. Do it TODAY. Send cash, money-order or check for as 


many of these as you need to make your hobby more enjoyable and more productive of good pictures. 


Read the list—circle your titles on the coupon. 


$1 BUYS A THOUSAND $ OF INFORMATION 


2 Developing, Printing and Enlarging, by 


Al and DeVera Bernsohn. 35 Making Your Pictures Interesting, by Earl Theisen. A | 


Come nic fim ted f trat how 


‘A Composition for the Amateur, by Kenneth Heilbron. Comple ntro 36 Add Sound to Your Movies, by Ormal |. Sprungman. C 


of balance pattern itmosphere, excitement 


5 Movie Making for the Beginner, by Herbert C. McKay. The essen 37 Photography for the Traveller, by Don D. Nibbelink. 
tials by a master instructo mply presented ywhere in the world made easy by these tructior 
7 Child Photography, by 


Harold Lambert. Examples, diagrams and tips 38 Photochemistry Simplified, by Carl J. Spinatelli 
for s hildren every time tograpnher needs to know about f tion 


with you 


9 Tricks for Camera Owners. Three hundred fresh ide for camer 40 The View Camera Made Simple, by Berenice Abbott. An expert 


and darkroom. Any one w ll be worth the price ws how to use the most versatile } imeras 
10 Glossary for Photography, by Frank Fenner, Jr. Al re terms you Al Modern Color Photography, by William P. Durning. A noted con- 


ed to know clearly and briefly defined ultor hows you ple ways of handling a tilms 


] ] Outdoor Photography, 


by Samuel Grierson 
ike most o : t 


For IMMEDIATE service fill out the coupon below 
and return it with your remittance TODAY. We 


Here how to the m f your outd 


Selling Your Pictures, by Kurt Safranski. An exper pay the postage. 
secrets of turning your negatives int ncome 

, (Or at your favorite book or camera store) 
Press Photography for the Free Lance, by Kip Ross. A 


photographer tells you the tested way t 


Color Movies for the Beginner, by Harris B. Tuttle. C 
difficult than monochrome when you know how AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, BOOK DEPARTMENT 


xe 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y 
Negative Retouching and Print Finishing, by, Ernest Draper and 


Norris Harkness. Ful! detai n this fascinating subject Yes, RUSH me copies of the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY as circled 


below. | enclose $ $1 each) cash Money order 
Commercial Photography, by Victor Keppler. The most fam roe 


llustrator tells you his secret f successful work 

Editing and Titling Movies, by Ormal |. Sprungman. How t Name 
pore your footage tor new excitement and ere 

Address 
Home-Built Photo Equipment, by Walter E. Burton. Everything 


needed for photography with full plans and instructions 





KODACHROME 
TRANSPARENCY 








AINIUVdSNVUL 
aIWOUHIVAO 


ZA Heanee fer Memory, 


Photographers are fortunate, for when they encounter 


something memorable—a day, a place, a scene, a companion 
—they have, easily, the means with which to make 


that memory live. Kodak color films make these memories 
far more vivid, more re-enjoyable. 


For 
roll-film 


cameras 





KODACOLOR FILM 
KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


For 
miniature 


cameras 


KODACOLOR FILM 
KODACHROME FILM 





Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 


For 
sheet-film 


comeras 


KODAK EKTACOLOR FILM 
KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 





